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THE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION LOOKS AT 
EDUCATION 


The Professor of Education in an institution for the education of 
teachers is an important figure in the whole project of education, par- 
ticularly public education. It is he who must envision education in 
terms of value and unity. He is aware of the parts but his major con- 
cern is the whole. He is tempted by many errors. One is a rigid as- 
sumption of the right educational procedures; another the flaccid ac- 
ceptance of popular pronouncements; still another, a myopic devotion 
to the courses he teaches; or still another, the tendency to become a 
militant protagonist of this value, and equally militant in opposing that 
value. 

But for every possible error there exists a possible advantage. It is 
the Professor of Education who is the ordained liaison officer not only 
between all the departments of content but also all the departments 
of method. It is he who raises most pungently the Spencerian inquiry, 
yet holding the Spencerian answer in abeyance: What Education is 
Most Worth? 

The PEaBopy JOURNAL oF EpucaTION asked four representative Pro- 
fessors of Education to present their views of the work they perform, 
of the ends towards which they strive. These are printed below. 


If this symposium is to have much value, it seems to me, it should 
lay major emphasis on consideration of education’s faults, with the 
hope thereby of effecting improvement. With this assumption domi- 
nating my contribution, I shall stress three respects in which education 
needs self-improvement. 


NEED For PHILOSOPHICAL GUIDANCE 


In its early stages, and even up into my time, education consisted 
disproportionately of introspective psychology, methodology, and his- 
tory of education. Its treatment was highly theoretical and marked 
by pedantry. Such being the case, men in other fields of learnings, 
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which use the experimental method and objective data, looked with 
derision upon education. Thereupon, the younger and more sensitive 
men in education, recognizing the justness of the criticism against their 
field, bestirred themselves greatly and sought to make their field, the 
equal of any in its scientific exactness and objectivity. They even went 
so far as to say that whatever existed, existed in some amount and 
therefore could be measured. 

Such an extreme statement represented a swing to the opposite po- 
sition of fifty years earlier, but it was only wishful thinking. The de- 
sire for objectivity caused the overenthusiastic to say they had it. As 
a matter of fact, what they really had was a professional inferiority 
complex which impelled them to overcompensate. The wine of the 
standardized-testing movement went to their heads and made them 
groggy. They measured everything in sight, and computed means, 
standard deviations, and correlations. They talked about 1.Q., A.Q., 
E.Q., what-will-you-have Q. Every characteristic of a child became a 
cue for a Q until common sense came to the rescue. 

There are three, and only three, approaches to the study of anything: 
the historical, the philosophical, and the scientific. These approaches 
are coordinate, supplementary, and interdependent. Each should em- 
ploy and be guided by the other two. Research techniques in various 
fields of learning differ from one another largely in the degree to which 
they are compelled to (or enabled to) confine their procedures to one 
approach more than the others. 

The historical approach is the approach of experience. It has poten- 
tialities for enabling us to profit by the experience of the past, under- 
stand and appreciate the present, and approximately forecast the 
future. The scientific approach is the approach of experiment. It 
controls the conditions surrounding the factor it is trying to measure 
and thereby reaches demonstrable conclusions in a relatively short 
time, whereas the historical approach can not control the conditions 
surrounding its topics of interest and often does not even suspect what 
they are. Therefore, the historical approach is a slow one which is 
good for studying problems whose settings can not be controlled and 
which draws its conclusions ultimately after comparing and contrast- 
ing known concomitants of experience. The philosophical approach is 
the serious and logical consideration of problems which can not be 
solved. 

Many of the problems of education are ones in which a satisfactory 
use of the scientific approach is impossible because we can not control 
the conditions of experiments or measure the results of the same. 
Many, also, can not be served satisfactorily by the historical approach, 
for the concomitants of experience are not known. The philosophical 
approach, therefore, is all that is left. The objectivists are wrong in 
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their derision of that which is not demonstrable. Educationists are too 
easily scared when they run for cover during a barrage from the dis- 
ciples of objectivism. In the last analysis, practically all things which 
affect human happiness most are matters of opinion. 

The philosophical approach is not one which should be used only 
as a last resort, however. Philosophy should guide science by deciding 
its objectives and criteria and by interpreting its results. Many dis- 
ciples of the science of education need to think through their basic 
assumptions more carefully. At no point, perhaps, has the science of 
education been carried so far as in its attention to individual differ- 
ences, but also at no point has it demonstrated its need for sound philo- 
sophical guidance so thoroughly. Educators who practice the so-called 
homogeneous grouping of children, and who believe that a child should 
advance through school at his own optimal rate as determined by his 
intelligence and a fixed curriculum, illustrate the use of science of 
education unguided by philosophy. Sound philosophy would suggest 
that personality development, rather than speed through a standard- 
ized curriculum, be the criterion of pupil progress. 

If the foregoing considerations are sound, educationists should cease 
to fear objectivists. They should employ both the scientific and philo- 
sophical approaches, as well as the historical, in the pursuit of their 
problems, but more particularly should they attend to the philosophi- 
cal. Education courses and curricula for prospective teachers should 
give more attention to philosophical considerations and to basic prin- 
ciples. If a prospective teacher is well grounded in theory and has 
normal intelligence, he will succeed better in the profession than if 
he has only a headful of scientific data. Both are helpful, to be sure, 
but the basic principles will abide long after the detailed facts have 
been forgotten. 


SPASMS 


Progress in education has not been uniform on all fronts. Instead, it 
has advanced by spasms. We have seen tests and measurements, char- 
acter education, curriculum revision, and safety education, for exam- 
ple, have their innings and then after their heat of newness subsided 
become common-place issues along with others which go to make up 
the entire field. The spasmodic character of developments in educa- 
tion is not peculiar to education, however. Developments in other 
fields of learning have likewise been spasmodic. The tendency seems 
to be a more marked characteristic of education than of other fields, 
maybe because education is a newer field. 


There is nothing inherently wrong with spasms, but there are easy 
possibilities for their having unwholesome results. One such is that 
during the fever of fervor for a spasmodic issue a considerable amount 
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of weak stuff gets by simply because it is stylish and editors and con- 
vention program makers feel compelled to fall in line. Often whole 
issues of an educational periodical or whole programs of an educational 
conference or convention are built around a single theme, when only 
one article or one speech is worth much and only one is needed. On 
the other hand, the popularity of spasms may discourage originality 
of a creative educator, or cramp his style, because he feels a need for 
conforming to the interests of the group. No harm will result from 
these mass movements or spasms in education, however, if we always 
make way for the creative individual and give him an audience in 
spite of current waves of popular interest. 


ApinG INDUSTRY 


Ever since I can remember, I have heard educators talk about the 
efficiency of business. I have never thought it was very efficient, by 
the way. If it were, we would not have the great economic waste of 
advertising, overcapitalization, labor disputes, unemployment, im- 
perialism, war, and starvation in the midst of plenty. Nevertheless, 
the bulk of educators have believed in the efficiency of business and 
have introduced into education many of its features. The results of 
education’s aping industry have been almost without exception detri- 
mental. 

One respect in which education erred by aping industry was adopt- 
ing and advocating the line-and-staff plan of school organization and 
administration. School boards, therefore, usually dominated by a 
single, powerful, economic group, have cracked their whips and ad- 
ministrators have jumped; administrators have cracked their whips 
and teachers have jumped; teachers have cracked their whips and 
pupils have jumped. Democracy has lost out. Why can’t school ad- 
ministrators be chosen by the teachers they serve, and then act as 
leaders, much as clergymen in congregationally-governed churches? 


Another error was the school’s adoption of industry’s belt-line and 
speed-up systems. This error was made in the name of economy of 
time in education. Personality development was neglected; stints of 
subject-matter at lowest possible per capita cost became the objective. 
Although in a factoryized school we can rush a child through a cur- 
riculum, we can not rush him into social maturity. 


A third mistake made by education in aping industry was adopting 
its ballyhoo and turning its leaders into rah-rah boys, “for we are all 
jolly good fellows.” Educational conferences and dinners have become 
a fad, are sponsored by institutions for self-advertising, and are at- 
tended largely by suckers who are looking for better jobs. When are 
we going to learn to stay home and saw wood? A few good educational 
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periodicals will provide the professional stimulus educators need at a 
lower cost and with greater efficiency. It won’t look so much like the 
Chamber of Commerce or National Association of Manufacturers, 
however. 


CONCLUSION 


My opening paragraph mentioned attention to education’s short- 
comings’ being a stimulus for self-improvement. Outside critics are 
less helpful. So are outside reformers. 

I wish I had space for telling about a lot of good things I like about 
education, but we don’t need to consider them so much. 


—J.R. Shannon, 
State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


After more than thirty years of full time work in every sort of school 
situation, this professor of education has some impressions so clear that 
they might be called convictions. They appear in the headlined para- 
graphs below, three of which state some conditions that obtain, four 
suggest centers for constructive effort at improvement, three treat 
better teachers as heart of all education, and a final expression of faith 
closes the statement. These eleven points cover the issues as this writer 
sees them. 

The schools wander in a wilderness of their own making. They 
move in many directions but reach no certain goals. More new ideas 
are taken on than can be assimilated but old ones are not easily 
dropped. Newer ideas are only partly applied and then shoved aside 
under pressure of tradition or the teacher’s reversion to practices ex- 
perienced many years earlier. Leading people of the community de- 
clare what is wrong at school, but object strenuously to newer educa- 
tional ideas, even though they live and work in a world made over 
every few years. The schools do not readily chart and follow sure 
courses to desirable results. Luckily there is an abundant supply of 
good reading material available, even at elementary school level. 

The schools substitute show for substance. The important things are 
not often put first, in planning for education and setting up ways and 
means to it. The valuable thing in the schools takes place where 
children learn, with the help of good teachers. Organization and ad- 
ministration should make possible the best learning by all children. 
Even supervision falls short when teachers are burdened with routine 
and purposes not their own—are not helped to care better for the 
children they teach. Buildings, equipment, records, testing programs, 
athletic contests are costly show for substance unless converted into 
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improved schoolroom products. Instruction that results in wholesome 


growth for all children must be the main show in any good school 
system. 


The children want to be fed and receive only dry shreds. Much 
school work is so formal that the learning youngsters regard it as a 
series of imposed tasks to be done under pressure, which defeats any 
spontaneous enthusiasm for school. Skills are really important only 
as they find expression and serve purposes. They are learned better 
where they can be used as learned and to help learning of important 
things. Informational knowledge is valuable to the extent it makes 
meaning and produces genuine understanding of human relations. 
Real education comes not from assignments done but from self-imposed 
undertakings gladly assumed and carried out. Education is for now 


and must have value for the learner as he learns. On such diet chil- 
dren thrive. 


The way to salvation is child-centered schools. The children who 
come to school are far more important than anything the schools have 
to give them. Human beings grow both by normal maturity and by 
life’s experiences. Experience is a main ingredient and product of 
education. Interest growing out of learning is surely linked with any 
productive effort to learn. Attitudes toward things done, both at their 
beginning and at completion are far more important than the school 
skills developed. Thinking in connection with informational learning 
transcends any values in the mere facts. Enjoyment and appreciation 


are essential at many stages of learning or there will be none at the 
end. 


First things should be placed first at school. In any number of re- 
spects the cart seems to be ahead of the horse in educational practice. 
Textbooks are for use in gaining information, to stimulate thinking and 
extend experience. They are becoming so good that many of them are 
needed for information and ready reference. They are not to be 
studied and learned as the stuff of education. Emphasis must change 
from textbooks to educative experiences. It would seem that varied 
and broadening experiences should be the heart of each youngster’s 
education through the period of required attendance. After that his 
schooling should be for meeting his own later needs. Yet, some chil- 
dren are turned to vocational training before any need for it can be 
surely seen, while others give all school time, even into college, to 
exclusively bookish things. Both plans defeat balance and variety. 
All specialization must rest upon basic experiences that are practical 
and cultural. Any other order puts wrong things first. Again, indi- 
vidual growth is greatly to be desired, but takes place best through 
growing vitally into activities carried on by the group. Meeting group 
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standards causes the individual to improve himself. Good learning 
materials help both group and individual. Balance and variety are 
important in child growth. First things must be placed first. 


Public education must yield a public return. Too long Americans 
have thought of the schools as an agency for purely individual uplift, 
where individuals are competing with each other for marks or honors 
supposed to guarantee later personal success. The real values from 
education are for living. Competition is not so important as coopera- 
tion. People live in relation to each other, more relations and more 
people in the same relation as the years go by. The best education 
helps the individual to do his best, both for himself and others, but 
both at the same time and all the time. The average improves when 


all improve all they can. That is why the public maintains public 
schools. 


Democracy is a several-sided proposition. True democracy is a big 
order in government or education. Democracy implies a plan of 
operation by and for the people. All people do the thing good for all 
and all are thereby benefited. Too much emphasis is placed upon 
benefits without efforts at earning them. Personal liberty has gotten 
out of balance with personal responsibility. The schools must teach 
both. Too many teachers consider it easier to dictate than to develop 
sound public opinion which pupils will respect. Democracy grows 
only with practice in its use so as to learn its workings first hand. 
America’s million schoolrooms constitute the finest laboratory in the 
world for growing the product we call democracy. 


The crying need is for good teachers. It is the teacher’s work to 
direct children in living together in a busy world full of meanings and 
things to be done. The children do enough of these things to keep 
busy and learn, with the help of teachers who plan and guide. Ac- 
cordingly, teachers must have good native ability and fine personality 
development, because it is theirs to render the greatest human service 
in growing lives. All teachers, even those of small children, must have 
liberal education along many lines. Only people who know children 
and society can cause children to have learning experiences that make 
them good citizens of society. These are the points that matter in a 
teacher’s qualifications: native ability, personality adjustment, liberal 


education, understanding of children, facility in planning and directing 
learning activities. 


Teaching is learned as other human undertakings. Teachers must 
learn all they can before they are employed, the rest through working 
with the children they teach through the years. Each must learn all 
he ever learns about teaching for himself and mostly in terms of his 
own equipment. Teaching is a personal art which each teacher grows 
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into for himself. It is not a science and never can be. Conditions are 
never equal or controlled as in the science laboratory. The only sure 
avenue for learning to teach is through teaching. In order that error 
may be reduced to a minimum and that help may be available as 
needed, the laboratory school has been devised for beginning teachers. 
With all its faults it has untold advantages for learning teachers. Most 
of its weaknesses have been imposed and can be avoided. 


Learning to teach is complicated. So many varying factors exist 
that it is impossible to reduce teaching to rule or system. There is so 
deep-rooted prejudice against teachers without experience that many 
holier-than-thou communities forbid them. The laboratory school is a 
way around many difficulties. Most college courses in education have 
become too deadly formal and burdened with useless vocabulary. The 
words are mere jargon to the young person trying to get started into 
teaching. Principles there may be, but rules for teaching fall short of 
the mark. Statistical procedures are largely futile except in the hands 
of a few people who do not teach children. The picture in the labora- 
tory school is more hopeful. There real children can be worked with 
by beginners without complete responsibility. Gradually the learning 
teacher takes over as she becomes competent working under a master 
teacher. The responsible teacher is in charge of the learning teacher 
and the children of the laboratory. This ordered growth into responsi- 
bility is so important that no one should try to begin without such 
introduction. After satisfactory work in laboratory school the candi- 
date almost never fails in an employed capacity. The working out of 


this pattern for preparing new recruits to teaching is a major achieve- 
ment in education. 


The schools can and should become better. There is more time for 
young people to spend getting educated. Many think schooling should 
be for each young person until there is employment by orderly turn. 
The cost can be borne better than the consequences of failure to edu- 
cate in form of crime and relief. The teachers can be secured to man 
the schools. Society’s ends can be gained through education in the 
right kinds of schools under direction of real teachers. There is nothing 
more inspiring in all human endeavor than the American attempt at 
universal education. We do not see the limit of practical progress yet. 

—Paul Hounchell, 
Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Va. 


In the Glacier National Park there is a very small area which fur- 
nishes both an interesting and fruitful lesson for educators. In this 
area, if a drop of rain should fall upon one spot, its destination would 
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be the Hudson Bay in Canada. If this drop of rain should perchance 
fall at another place, near by the first, its destination would be the 
Pacific Ocean. Should this drop fall at still another place, then its 
destination would be the Gulf of Mexico. The analogy here may be 
used with respect to a child in its initial stages in education. His des- 
tination depends on what happens to him in the early grades. In the 
grades the patterns of life are cut and definitely fixed for the future. 


Let it be said that colleges and graduate schools are not usually the 
schools in which bed rock principles of character are established. But, 
these colleges and universities are the agencies through which the 
finishing touches are applied. The master hand may add a touch here 
and there towards the crowning effort in one’s formal education. But 
the destination of our youths depends in a large measure on the point 
of view which they get from their teachers in the elementary grades. 
Since the majority of teachers work on these levels, it is important that 
we consider the problems incident to obtaining the very best teachers 
possible for the elementary grades. 


With these ideas in mind, let us consider some of the aspects of the 
problem with respect to the teaching personnel, methodology, social 
changes, and the personality of the teacher in the education process. 


First, let us look at teaching personnel from the professional point of 
view. 


Personality is the chief asset of the teacher. We must secure this 
evasive, indefinable element in our prospective teacher. It is the factor 
which largely determines success or failure in the schoolroom. Brick 
and mortar, campuses and stadiums are not the sole conditioning fac- 
tors—it is the personality of the teacher that conditions. It is a Mark 
Hopkins, on one end of a log, who does the conditioning. 

We do not want our teachers to be merely purveyors of information. 
They need something more of the salesman’s qualities and less of those 
of the academician to attract and hold our children in school. Let 
them sift out the dross; put fibre where “hay and stubble” are often 
found. Good teachers “should know more about their object than they 
know about their subjects.” This is not saying that teachers need not 
know a great deal about their subjects. 

It doesn’t matter how correctly the teacher may proceed, how ear- 
nest he may be, how hard he may work; he has not taught well unless 
the pupil learns to do, to act, to think. Dewey puts it this way: “One 
might as well say he has sold when no one has bought, as to say he has 
taught when no one has learned.” Many pupils fail to learn because 
our teaching lacks salt—that is, the teaching act fails to create a thirst. 
When we find a poorly trained 2acher at the desk, education breaks 
down at its very source and nothing in the richness of physical equip- 
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ment can offset this vital deficiency. According to John Locke, “the 
school which has good teachers needs little more, and the school with- 
out good teachers will be little better for anything else.” 


So, in conclusion, it may be said that the most strategic points in 
our entire educational system are those schools in which there are over 
twenty-two million American elementary pupils. The best means of de- 
fense we of America can add, is to strengthen our system at these 
points—the early grades, with teachers who manifest those qualities 
of mind and heart which reflect best our national ideal. 


In an educational democracy it has been difficult to “winnow the 
chaff from the wheat,” with respect to selecting the ‘candidate for 
teacher-training. We have not reached the point where we have suf- 
ficient courage to turn away the sub average, even the unfit. The 
teachers college must have numbers in order to get funds. It must go 
to the legislature each biennium with its palms upward. 

In our large universities when the incoming freshmen are given an 
intelligence test, those with low I. Q. are denied admission into certain 
colleges, as the college of law and the college of engineering. How- 
ever, these are not refused admission into the colleges of education. 
Many of these are shunted into the department of education to become 
teachers. We need to look seriously into this state of affairs. We must 
admit the partial truth, at least, of this statement, “The nation which 
permits incapables to teach it while capable men and women only feed 
and clothe or amuse it, is committing intellectual suicide.” We need 
further to reach the conclusion that our first obligation is to the child 
rather than to the teacher. It is quite reasonable to believe that the 
manufacturer who is careless in the selection of his raw material will 
not turn out a satisfactory product. The industrial leaders are too 
wise to make an error in this respect. How much more important it is 
for the teacher-training institutions to select with extreme care their 
material. Right here lies the chief weakness in our teacher-education 
program. It is not a theory that confronts us, it is a fact. 

Methodology affects the child to no little degree and we will want to 
examine this aspect of the problem also. The educators themselves 
are not in agreement on some important issues. Varied practices are 
championed by the country’s educational leaders. A new emphasis is 
placed on education with the periodic depressions and prosperous 
times. Naturally such conditions may be expected. Perhaps it may 
be a sign of growth, but these points of emphasis are confusing, not 
only to the layman but to the majority of teachers in the ranks. 

A slogan current today is, “We learn only what we live.” It is in part 
true that, “the public has the impression that educators follow a Pied 
Piper who plays a new tune every five years.” 
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It is not the purpose of this article to advocate one method over 
another. There are good qualities in them all which we will want to 
preserve. In the last analysis there is no best method. It is natural 
that we should expect a shift of emphasis in our methods as times 
bring about social and industrial changes. 


When considering the qualities essential for successful teaching, 
there is another problem we need to recognize in training teachers for 
a modern society. Social adjustment is a major problem which our 
children face in a modern changing civilization. Our teachers must 
have clear knowledge on this point. The greatest thing that can hap- 
pen to a boy or girl in the present system in America is to be made 
social. This child is to become a member of a democratic group. Such 
membership demands social qualities. This is the American ideal in 
education today. The old order runs about as follows: to find the 
truth is the work of our great political thinkers. We must not ask the 
people what they think; we must tell them what they should think. 
Power comes from above; confidence and obedience from below. To 
two-thirds of the people of the world today this is basic education. In 
America no such aim in education prevails; it could not prevail in a 
democratic society. The American dream of a nation of social respon- 
sibility among individuals predicates a socially centered school. The 
school children today will be called upon tomorrow to protect and 
preserve our American democracy. Whatever of our civilization is 
modified, whatever is preserved rests in their hands. The philosophy 
they shall embrace takes its shape during the period of formal educa- 
tion. To bring this about, the teacher must be sensitive to social 
issues and values. The statement has been worn threadbare that we 
are living in a changing civilization. Nevertheless, it is a great truth 
that we must consider seriously. Each preceding generation could 
have made the same statement, but certainly no generation could have 
said it more truthfully than our own. 


Teaching seems to be a spiritual process. Its best fruits are not 
measured by our objective tests. The stream can not rise higher than 
its source. So it is, if the teacher lacks moral discrimination; if he 
lacks conviction, force, and loyalty toward our national institutions 
and ideals, the pupil will feel it to that degree. The teacher who has 
not a rich range of emotional and intellectual life can expect nothing 
but a withered soul born of his teaching. The man who has not strength 
of character can not strengthen character. The teacher builds his life 
into that of his pupils. His thought structures are put into their minds. 
It is essential that his life be all that he expects his pupils to become. 
This subtle thing of character, as a rule, comes not alone through cate- 
chism, nor through instruction, nor from books and lectures. Into it 
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feed all of the experiences of mind and body and social contact 
through which the child passes. 
—R. D. Judd, 
State Teachers College, 
Morehead, Kentucky 


Expressing my professional point of view imposes upon me the 
task of telling what my notion of education is. My approach is nega- 
tive in that I am stating first of all what I consider to be some inade- 
quate notions of education. I believe that education is not a mere 
matter of being well informed on affairs of either current or historical 
concern, significant as that may be. The informed person is not neces- 
sarily an educated person. He may be only a container of facts that 
he can divulge readily enough as the occasion requires. Often the 
skilful way in which such person presents facts adds to his prestige, 
but this facility in no way alters his educational status. Facts are pre- 
requisite to reasoning. Unless one is in possession of them or has 
access to them, one can not carry on the reflective process; but mere 
possession of facts does not guarantee reflection. The old saying that 
bricks can not be made without straw applies here. Facts alone do 
not constitute an education any more than does straw alone constitute 
bricks. 

Actual harm often ensues in all classes of schools both from the false 
assumption that erudition and education are synonymous terms and 
from the way information is acquired once such assumption has been 
made. Acquisition of facts as an end in itself leads to emphasis on 
memorization and drill with little or no emphasis on meaining. The 
result is an accumulated body of facts soon to be forgotten. Any edu- 
cation that has resulted from memorization and drill has come inci- 
dentally rather than by design. I believe that education for the demo- 
cratic way of life is a too important factor to be left to chance. 

Nor do I believe that education is merely a matter of unfoldment, 
something implicit in the organism and hence predetermined by 
heredity. Education is not simply a process of biological maturation, 
however well the human organism may be equipped by nature for 
the exigencies of its environment. 

The unfoldment theory of education arose from similarity in growth 
of plants and of children. Provided that conditions are right, a seed 
planted in fertile soil will develop into a plant. Similarly the child, 
with proper physical environment, will develop into an adult. Beyond 
that point the analogy does not hold, for education is more than the 
unfoldment of individual potentialities. 

Practices based on the unfoldment theory follow the individual bent 
of children regardless of valid educational outcomes. Such practices 
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tend to place emphasis on the process rather than on the result. This 
emphasis often is observed in the so-called activity program. Further- 
more, an educational program based on the unfoldment theory involves 
not only questionable assumptions, but also practices that can be 
planned only within wide limits. The outcomes of such program are 
uncertain if not positively harmful inasmuch as they give no assurance 
of producing persons capable of meeting the responsibilities of modern 
life. Some educators contend that quite the opposite is true; and the 
evidence they produce is not without plausibility. 


I do not believe that educatic | is merely organic development. That 
learning inheres in some particular portion of the brain appears to be 
discredited by the experimental work of recent years. Because learn- 
ing is apparently organismic rather than organic, one is admonished to 
educate the “whole child.” 


The extent to which learning is localized has not yet been deter- 
mined. Yet the organic theory of education is based on the assumption 
that learning is localized—in the nervous system, in the endocrine sys- 
tem, in the muscular system, or in some combination of these—and 
that education is a matter of producing structural or functional changes 
in the organs constituting these systems The bond theory of learning 
and the conditioned reflex are examples. According to the organic 
theory exercise constitutes the right procedure to produce the changes 
and to bring about the desired learnings. Educational practices based 
on the theory have not produced satisfactory results. They have been 
limited in the main to specific habits and specific items of information. 
Rarely have they led to the cultivation of the higher intellectual and 
emotional qualities characteristic of an educated person. 


What, then, does constitute an adequate theory of education? The 
answer apparently is embodied in a more comprehensive notion than 
any previously discussed. 

Man is the product of organic evolution. The process of evolution 
has given him a unique adaptive mechanism—a hand with a thumb 
opposable to the fingers, an erect posture, a vocal-cord apparatus 
capable of using language, and a nervous system with a large cere- 
brum. The small organic differences between man and other mammals 
account for vast differences in the adjustments he can make; they ac- 
count also for man’s ability to create what is commonly called culture 
and to transmit that culture to others. 

I believe that education in its true sense is the process of transmit- 
ting culture. The sociologist is prone to call the process social evolu- 
tion. The educator calls it instruction. The recipient calls it learning. 
At any rate, the individual who has taken on sufficient culture to en- 
able himself to live adequately in the civilization in which he finds 
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himself is an educated person. He is intelligent with respect to the 
common relationships of his social and his physical environment; he is 
responsive to the ideals of the society of which he is a part; and he 
possesses abilities for the acquisition of intelligence and ideals. 


The task of the teacher is to assist the individual to acquire relation- 
ships, ideals, and abilities. At birth the child possesses none of these, 
but his adaptive system enables him to learn at an early date. The 
adaptive system as it matures improves in its educational functioning. 
However, physiological development and education can not be identi- 
fied as the same process. Education comes through learning and not 
through physical maturation however much the latter may enhance 
the former. 


As a process, then, education is a matter of acquiring relationships, 
ideals, and abilities essential for correct and adequate living. Instruc- 
tion is a matter of assisting others in these acquisitions. Relationships 
may be identified as several kinds, such as causal, spatial, and chrono- 
logical; they may be described in such terminologies as insights, under- 
standings, and generalizations; they become meaningful only through 
reflection or reasoning. Ideals result from contemplation or sublima- 
tion; although ideals are in harmony with reasoned convictions, they 
must be distinguished from them. Abilities result from practice. In- 
struction therefore must provide for these various types of assimilative 
experiences in accordance with the kind of educational product to be 
obtained. 


The curriculum consists of the relationships, the ideals, and the 
abilities essential for the common life. The relationships, ideals, and 
abilities must be selected, for all can not be learned by the common 
people; nor should they be. They must be graded in accordance with 
the maturity of the learners. In addition, they must be made both im- 
mediately and permanently significant, for only a realization of sig- 
nificance will provide motive. Finally, they must be organized for the 
purposes of instruction and learning. Selection, gradation, motivation, 
and organization of curriculum materials constitute the common task 
of the professional educator, the teacher, and the learner. Eventually, 
when the learner has attained his educational maturity, the task is his 
alone. He is then educated; that is, he is ready to specialize in accord- 
ance with his inclination and opportunity to serve himself and his 
fellow-men. 


My views on education may be summarized by the statement that an 
educated person is one who possesses as constituent elements of his 
personality understandings, ideals, and abilities that make him a truly 
intelligent, good, and efficient citizen. To develop in the youth of the 
country a personality that is sensitive to the true, the good, and the 
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beautiful is the central problem of education. To acquire these essen- 
tial elements of personality is the supreme task of the individual who 
wishes to meet adequately the challenge of modern civilization. 
—O. W. Snarr, 
Teachers College, 
Mankato, Minn. 
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THE AUDIO-VISUAL LIBRARY: AN ACQUISITION PLAN 


M. L. SHANE 
Peabody College 


Throughout the world, educators, librarians, and publishers are cele- 
brating the year 1940 as the 500th anniversary of printing. As nearly 
as can be determined, it was in 1440 that Johannes Gutenberg perfected 
his invention, probably in Mainz, Germany. Here in the New World 
we have two additional anniversaries of printing to celebrate this year. 
Just 400 years ago, in 1540, the first printing press in this hemisphere 
was set up at Mexico City. A century later, in 1640, the first printing 
press in the English colonies was established in what is now Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

To Gutenberg and his successors we owe an incalculable debt. The 
book has always been the backbone of civilization. But for thousands 
of years books were beyond the reach of all except a privileged few. 
In Gutenberg’s boyhood a fine book might sell for a thousand dollars. 
In those days an elector of Bavaria offered to exchange an entire town 
for one volume which was cherished in a monastery library, but the 
monks refused his offer. Thanks to Gutenberg, even finer books are 
today within the reach of any schoolboy’s purse. Public education 
became possible when printing was invented. 

Without books education is impossible except in the most rudimen- 
tary stages, because in no other way can a concise and permanent 
record of human experience be diffused. The record of books is con- 
cise and efficient because it is abstract and symbolic rather than pic- 
torial. From a trunkful of well-selected books, a new Robinson Crusoe 
might reconstruct Western civilization. The pictorial equivalent of 
that trunkful of books could not be crowded into all the libraries of the 
world; indeed much of it could not be conveyed in pictures at all. 

And yet the need to illustrate has been felt ever since books began to 
be made. Illustration and verbal text are inseparable, however much 
the proportions of one to the other may vary. The illustration presents 
directly to our senses something concrete and specific; the text identi- 
fies, explains, or provides a background of generalization. The history 
of bookmaking is a history of the art of illustration. Most medieval 
books were illustrated; the amount and kind of illustration depended 
upon the skill of the copyist. Printing and engraving marched to- 
gether. Before the end of the fifteenth century, printed books profusely 
illustrated with woodcuts began to appear. In 1657 the Czech Comenius 
published the first illustrated schoolbook, his Orbis Pictus, or Visible 
World, a Latin phrase book. The Orbis Pictus was translated into 
fourteen languages, remained popular for a century, and had many 
imitators. What impresses the present-day reader about the illustrated 
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textbooks of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, however, 
is the crudity of the pictures, to say nothing of the accompanying text. 

Near the close of the nineteenth century the possibilities of book 
illustration were indefinitely extended by the development of photo- 
mechanical processes and of color printing. In due time the new pro- 
cesses were applied to textbook illustration, and today beautifully and 
profusely illustrated schoolbooks are so common as scarcely to attract 
attention. 

In our own day we have come to realize that the combination of 
verbal text with illustrative material need not always be confined 
within the covers of a book. Extensive reading or group discussion 
. may be illustrated by displays of bulletin board or museum material. 
Or the verbal material may be presented more or less in lecture form, 
and illustrated by the projection upon a screen of filmstrips, slides, or 
silent motion pictures. Here concrete experiences, chiefly visual, are 
used to illustrate spoken or printed verbal material. 

Through the sound motion picture it is possible to combine direct 
auditory experiences with the visual. We may hear the hiss of steam 
and the clanging of the bell as a locomotive gets under way, or the 
rattle of the wagon and the pounding of hooves as the farmer drives 
out of the barn. A similar but simpler synchronization of auditory and 
visual experience is provided by the sound slide film, which is a com- 
bination of phonograph record and filmstrip. In both these types the 
verbal commentary may be spoken or shown upon the screen. 

In addition to illustrative materials which are chiefly visual and 
those which may be called audio-visual, there are several types which 
are exclusively auditory. The phonograph reproduces music or other 
types of sound, including discourse spoken by personages of note, as 
the late President Wilson. Verbal explanation may be given in a 
spoken text, by labels, or by collateral readings. Similar types of audi- 
tory experience are familiar in the radio broadcast. The radio special- 
izes in the reproduction of natural sound from remote points (e.g., the 
Mannerheim Line), but its unique educational service probably con- 
sists in the dramatic broadcast, which gives through auditory sensation 
alone a remarkable illusion of first-hand experience in every type of 
human activity, past or present. The radio transcription preserves 
these precious experiences in permanent form, and educators should 
exert every effort to develop methods for getting a great number of 
transcriptions on the market. 

Although some types of illustrative apparatus and materials are 
chiefly visual in their appeal, while others appeal to the ear alone, and 
only a minority appeal simultaneously to eye and ear, it is now usual 
to group all of them under the designation of “audio-visual aids” or 
occasionally as “scientific aids to learning.” 
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In the light of the foregoing discussion a definition may be offered: 
Audio-visual aids are apparatus or materials which present direct sen- 
sory experience (chiefly to the eye or ear) in order to illustrate verbal 
text which may accompany or be incorporated in the experience itself, 
or may be separately presented. 


In other words, audio-visual aids should be regarded as a specialized 
or unconventional type of book or book illustration. They should be 
used in close connection with conventional printed materials, and we 
may look forward to an increasing effectiveness in the preparation of 
audio-visual materials to illustrate specific texts, and vice versa." 

Properly understood, the audio-visual aids are unquestionably the 
finest tools that have been placed in the teacher’s hands since the 
days of Gutenberg. The educational profession as a whole has been 
somewhat slow in realizing this fact. Not teachers, but advertisers, 
politicians, and dictators have demonstrated the effectiveness of these 
aids to teaching. It is only to be hoped that our profession may use 
them to drive home another and better sort of lesson before it is too 
late. 

The delay of many schools in beginning the use of audio-visual aids 
may probably be attributed to financial and administrative considera- 
tions. It is often thought impossible to carry on an audio-visual pro- 
gram without large expenditures and membership in a centralized 
organization—city-wide, county-wide, or even state-wide—which is 
administered by specialists. 

For those who are interested in a relatively inexpensive type of 
program, such as can be carried on by single schools independently of 
any centralized administration, this article offers: (1) a tabulated sur- 
vey of types and prices of audio-visual apparatus and materials now in 
general use; (2) recommendations for initial purchase where limited 
funds are available; (3) recommendations for administration of the 
audio-visual program in single schools; (4) a very brief bibliography. 

Table I summarizes the types of apparatus and materials now in 
general use, and indicates which ones are used together. It may be 
noted that the blackboard, wall and bulletin board materials, and 
museum objects and models are the only types which require no me- 
chanical apparatus for their presentation. On the other hand, the 
radio and the public address system present auditory experience with- 
out the conjunction of materials, while the sound recorder requires 
only blank discs for the reproduction of sound. In all the remaining 
types, materials must be presented with the aid of apparatus. 


*Visual aids, or audio-visual aids, are often so defined as to include illustra- 
tive activities, such as the school journey and informal dramatization. The list 
of such activities (as opposed to apparatus and materials), may be prolonged 
indefinitely, and it has been thought best to omit them from consideration here. 
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Materials 


Still Pictures 
Stereographs 


Opaque materials 


Glass slides, 
3%4x4 in. 


Glass slides, 
2 in. x 2 in. 


Filmstrips 


Blackboards 
Wall and bulletin 
board materials: 
pictures 

posters 

cartoons 

maps 

charts 

graphs 


Motion Pictures 
Silent motion 
picture films 
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TABLE I 


AuDIO-VISAL AIDs: 
APPARATUS AND MATERIALS 


Apparatus to 


Be Used With Remarks 
Materials 
I. Visual 
Stereoscope The telebinocular is simply a stereo- 
or scope mounted on a heavy base and 
Telebinocular electrically lighted 
Screen A portable screen is recommended, 36” 


Opaque projector 


Glass slide 
projector 


Miniature slide 
projector 


Combination 
opaque and 
glass slide 
projector 


Filmstrip 
projector 


Combination 
filmstrip and 
miniature slide 
projector 


Silent motion 
picture projector 


x48” or 39”x 52”, with white or beaded 
surface, tripod or box table model 


Opaque materials include loose and 
mounted sheets, cards, book pages, and 
small flat objects. Maximum surface 
projected 6”x 6” 


Also called a stereopticon, or simply a 
lantern 


Projects opaque materials up to 6”x 6” 
and glass slides 344”x 4” 


The filmstrip is a series of still pictures 
made up in a 35 mm. film. Each picture 
is called a frame. Frames are of two 
sizes, single and double, but the single 
frame is in more general use 


Projects single and double frame film- 
strips and 2”x 2” glass slides 


The 16 mm. film (sound and silent) has 
become standard for instructional pur- 
poses 


° 
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TABLE I (Continued) 


Apparatus to 
Materials Be Used With Remarks 
Materials 
II. Chiefly Visual 
Museum materials: 
objects and models 
III. Auditory 


Phonograph rec- Spring wound Excellent machines may be picked up 
ords, 6”, 8”, 10”, phonograph second-hand; portable spring wound 
12” in diameter, or models are still being manufactured 
laying speed 78 
Se per Electrical Complete with amplifier and speaker 
minute (r.p.m.) phonograph 
or 
Radio-phonograph 
combination 
or 
Record player Also called “wired” record player. To 
attachment be attached to radio, sound motion 
picture projector, or public address 
or system 
Oscillator type Also called “wireless” record player. 
record player Acts as a miniature broadcasting sta- 


tion; plays records through any nearby 
radio without attachment when radio 
is tuned to oscillator frequency 


Radio transcrip- Radio transcriptions are occasionally 
tions, usually 16” in marketed in the 12” format played at 
diameter, playing 78 r.p.m. The 16” transcription played 
speed 33 1/3 r.p.m. at 33 1/3 r.p.m. is more economical, 


with a playing time of 15 minutes for 
either side of the disc 


Transcription (These players correspond exactly to 
player the types described for phonograph 
or records, except that for transcriptions 
Transcription {the player must have a 16” turntable 
player attachment j|and operate at 33 1/3 rpm... Two- 
or speed models to play both types of 
Oscillator type |record are also available 
transcription 
player NOTE: Radio transcriptions may also 


be played on the sound slide film pro- 
jector, described below 


Long-wave radio Portable or table models recommended 
receiver 


All-wave radio Should be installed in a special listen- 
receiver ing room 


Portable public Valuable for stimulating interest in 
address system radio and phonograph through pupil 
activity 


ws 
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TABLE I (Continued) 


Apparatus to 
Materials Be Used With Remarks 
Materials 
Blanks for instan- Sound recorder From the viewpoint of this article, the 
taneous recording sound recorder is chiefly of value as a 
—acetate blanks stimulant to interest in phonograph and 
are best radio through pupil activity 


Sound recording To be connected to a radio 
attachment 


IV. Audio-Visual 
Sound slide films Sound slide film The sound slide film is a synchronized 
projector combination of filmstrip and phono- 
graph record. The projector houses in 
one unit a filmstrip projector and a 
transcription reproducer (16” turntable 
operating at 33 1/3 r.p.m.) 


Sound motion Sound motion Silent as well as sound films may be 
picture films picture projector shown with the sound motion picture 
(16 mm.) projector 


Table II indicates the approximate cost of each type of material and 
apparatus, with the exception of blackboards, wall and bulletin board 
materials, and museum materials, which are so well known and widely 
used as to require little comment.’ It must be emphasized that the 
indications of price are merely tentative and approximate, being 
roughly representative of trends up to June, 1940. It should also be 
borne in mind that prices quoted refer to types of equipment designed 
primarily for use in the classroom. Most of such equipment would not 
be satisfactory for auditorium work. However, to the writer’s way of 
thinking this is an advantage, since one would not ordinarily expect 
good teaching to be done under auditorium conditions or with groups 
of auditorium size. The place to use audio-visual aids is in the class- 
room, and as nearly as possible under normal classroom conditions. 

Bearing in mind what has just been said, we pass to Table III, which 
indicates the approximate cost of a collection of audio-visual apparatus 
to include the least expensive sort of each type now in general use. 
This would appear to be not far from $1,050.00. This total initial ex- 
penditure could be brought some two or three hundred dollars lower 
if combination types of apparatus were purchased in all cases. How- 
ever, extensive use of combinations, such as the radio-phonograph, 
opaque and glass slide projector, or filmstrip and miniature slide pro- 
jector, is probably not to be recommended. Combination types of 
apparatus can be used in only one classroom at a time, and their pres- 
ence in a collection reduces the number of teachers it can serve simul- 
taneously. 


‘An interesting recent development is the production of folding maps and 
of sets of pictures to fit standard vertical files. 
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TABLE II 


AVERAGE Cost oF USUAL TYPES OF AUDIO-VISUAL 
MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


Average Cost of Apparatus— 
Types Ranked in Ascending Order 
by Cost 


Stereoscope ........... $ 2.50 
Spring wound 
phonograph ........... $ 5.00—$15.00 
Record player 
attachment 
6.00— 10.00 
Portable long-wave 
Oscillator type 
record player 
12.00— 18.00 
Telebinocular . 15.00 
Screen, white or beaded, 
36”x 48” or 39”x52”.... 15.00— 25.00 
Electrical phonograph 
Combination radio- 
phonograph ........... 20.00— 50.00 
Filmstrip 
projector . ~ . 25.00— 35.00 
Portable public 
address system .. . 25.00 up 
Miniature slide 
projector ... 25.00— 40.00 
Combination 
filmstrip and 2”x 2” 
slide projector ........ 35.00— 50.00 
Transcription 
player attachment 
45.00 
All-wave radio 

(table model) ...... 50.00— 75.00 
Oscillator type 
transcription player 
55.00 
Glass slide 
70.00 
Sound slide film 
Complete transcription 
player 


Average Cost 
Of Materials 


Stereographs, 
25c—60c each, 
set of 30 
Phonograph 
records 


Stereographs: see above 


Filmstrips, 
per roll 


Glass slides, 2”x 2” 
25c—50c each, 


set of 30 7.50— 15.00 


Radio transcriptions, 


30 minute program .... 3.75— 4.75 


Glass slides, 344”x 4”, 
.35—1.50 each, 
set of 30 


Sound slide 
film 


10.50— 45.00 


. 10.00 
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TABLE II (Continued) 


Average Cost of Apparatus— Average Cost 
Types Ranked in Ascending Order Of Materials 
by Cost 


Sound recording at- 
tachment for radio .... 75.00 Acetate blanks; see below 
opposite sound recorder 


Silent motion picture 


75.00—135.00 Silent motion picture 
film, per reel .......... 25.00 
Opaque projector ..... 100.00 Opaque projections, 
teacher-pupil—mounted, 
3c each, set of 30 ....... 90 


Combination opaque 
and glass slide 


150.00 
Sound recorder ........ 150.00—550.00 Acetate blanks, from 
6” to 16” in diameter... .40— 2.00 
Sound motion picture Sound motion picture 
275.00 up film, per reel .......... 50.00 


Films may be rented at from $1 to $5 per reel from a great number of film 
libraries, notably those maintained by the extension divisions of the state 
universities. Government and industrial agencies lend excellent films gratis, 
but carrying charges must be paid by the borrower. 


TABLE III 


APPROXIMATE Cost OF A COMPLETE COLLECTION 
OF INEXPENSIVE AUDIO-VISUAL APPARATUS 


silent motion picture projector 75.00 
1 electrical phonograph, complete ....... 20.00 
70.00 
screen, white or beaded, SO°KGR” .. .. 25.00 


$1,047.50 
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TABLE IV 


Five TENTATIVE “App-A-UNIT” GROUPINGS 
or APPARATUS 
A Beginning Collection: 


1 portable long-wave radio $ 10.00 
1 electrical phonograph 20.00 
1 filmstrip projector _. 25.00 
1 screen, 36”x 48” .. 15.00 
$ 70.00 
Then Add Group 2: 
1 silent motion picture projector 75.00 
1 portable public address system . 25.00 
1 miniature slide projector 25.00 
1 screen 36”x 48” 15.00 
140.00 
Then Add Group 3: 
1 glass slide projector ..... 70.00 
1 all-wave radio (table model) 50.00 
3 stereoscopes 7.50 
1 opaque projector 100.00 
1 screen 36”x 48” 15.00 
242.50 
Then Add Group #4: 
1 sound motion picture projector 275.00 
1 screen 39”x 52” 25.00 
300.00 
Then Add Group 5: 
1 sound recorder 150.00 
1 sound slide film projector 70.00 
1 transcription player 75.00 
295.00 
$1,047.50 


For the many schools which cannot afford so large an initial invest- 
ment in apparatus, Table IV suggests modest stages by which a collec- 
tion might be built up. Auditory as well as visual types of apparatus 
have been included in each group. Recommended for first purchase 
are those types of apparatus which involve a relatively small expendi- 
ture for materials. The experiences provided by phonograph, radio, 
and filmstrip are of the highest value. Moreover, no special materials 
are required for radio listening, while filmstrips and phonograph rec- 
ords are relatively the least expensive of all audio-visual aids which 
are marketed for teaching purposes. Further reference to Table II 
may clarify this point. A quarter-hour presentation of illustrative 
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material costs approximately $50 in the form of one reel of sound mo- 
tion picture film. It costs about $25 in the form of one reel of silent 
motion picture film. Presented in a set of 30 glass slides it costs from 
$7.50 to $45; and it costs from $7.50 to $18 as a set of 30 stereographs. 
Compare this with the cost of an album of 3 10-inch phonograph records 
—from $1.50 to $6.00; or compare it with $2.00 for a roll of filmstrip 
comprising from 30 to 50 frames. 


It is true that excellent motion picture films may be rented from 
nearby libraries for as little as from $1.00 to $2.00 per reel per day. 
These must be booked long in advance, however, and are not available 
for handy reference or review. On the other hand, the phonograph 
and filmstrip projector are easy to operate and to move about; the qual- 
ity of reproduction is excellent; and a school-owned collection of inex- 
pensive records and filmstrips is constantly available for review or 
reference. Of course each of the audio-visual aids has its characteristic 
advantages, and where possible all of them should be regularly used. 


Whether the amount expended for the purchase of apparatus be 
$70.00 or $1,050.00, it is assumed that the money will be supplied from 
a contingency fund or by some other type of special appropriation. The 
financing of the purchase of materials, on the other hand, depends to 
some extent upon the method adopted for the administration of the 
entire collection. It now seems clear that in any school the library is 
the logical center in which to house and from which to circulate appa- 
ratus and materials which are so intimately related to books as we have 
found audio-visual aids to be. In any school faculty the librarian, 
who has had special training in the services of acquisition, preparation, 
and distribution, is unquestionably the person best equipped to service 
a collection of audio-visual aids. The Peabody Library School has ac- 
cordingly required all its students to take a general course in audio- 
visual aids, and at the same time has increased the emphasis in its 
own professional courses upon the servicing of audio-visual aids.* 


If audio-visual apparatus and materials are serviced through the 
school library, it naturally follows that audio-visual materials should 
be purchased on the library book fund. It is now customary to set 
aside 75c per pupil per year for this fund. It has been suggested that 
the amount might well be increased to $1.00 per pupil per year, and 
that teachers should be encouraged to recommend audio-visual aids 
for purchase together with their book-orders. The proportion of books 
to audio-visual aids should be left to the judgment of the teacher. 
Expenses incidental to borrowing or renting films or other materials 


‘For a description of the library-centered audio-visual aid program in the 
Peabody Demonstration School, see the writer’s “Audio-Visual Aids and the 
Library,” College and Research Libraries, March, 1940, 1: 143-147. 
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should also be charged to the book fund. Within limits of discretion 
the upkeep of apparatus might also be charged to this fund. 


It is hoped that the appended brief list of references may provide 
some orientation for those who wish to pursue the subject further. 


This article has developed the viewpoint that audio-visual aids can 
best be understood as a special develooment of bookmaking and book > 
illustration. It has undertaken to sketch the possibilities for a low- 
cost audio-visual aid program in the single school, and has recom- 
mended that such a program be centered in the school library. If it 
inspires small schools here and there to try audio-visual aids for them- 
selves, the writer will be more than satisfied. 


A Brier List oF REFERENCES FOR ORIENTATION 
IN THE AUDIO-VISUAL FIELD 


Dent, E.C. The audio-visual handbook, Chicago, Society for Visual Education, 
1939. 18lp. (Third edition) $1.50 


Discusses the nature and use of both auditory and visual aids. The section on 
sources of information, materials, and equipment is especially helpful. 


Hoban, C. F., Hoban, C. F., Jr., and Zisman, S. B. Visualizing the curriculum, 
New York, Cordon Co, 1937. 300p. $3.50 


Full discussions, many illustrations, chapter bibliographies. Deals exclusively with 
visual aids. 


Current Releases of Non-Theatrical Films and Film Notes. Washington, U. S. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Monthly. $1.00 


Invaluable for keeping track of new non-theatrical films (and sound slide films) as 
they are released. 


Education by Radio . . . One Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. National 
Committee on Education by Radio. Monthly. Free to educators. 


“A bulletin to promote the use of radio for educational, cultural, and civic purposes” 
—sub-title. 


Educational Screen ... 64 East Lake St., Chicago. Monthly except July and 
August. $2.00 per year 


Excellent articles on all phases of audio-visual education. Carries all programs and 
announcements of the Department of Visual Instruction. Annotates and evaluates 
current theater film releases. Features a trade directory. 


The News Letter... Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. Monthly. Free to educators. 


“Bringing information to the teacher about the radio, the press, and the motion 
picture”—sub-title. 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN LIBRARY INFORMATION 
AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATTAINMENT* 


JOSEPH E. MOORE 
Peabody College 


The elementary library should and doubtless will play an increas- 
ingly important part in the enrichment of a child’s experiences and in 
his acquisition of serviceable habits of seeking information and facts. 
It is not within the scope of this paper tc discuss the place that the 
elementary library should hold in the school er how the library should 
be used to the best advantage. It is true that at this time there are no 
data to the writer’s knowledge which show the relation between 
knowledge of how to use the library and certain measures of school 
success. 

This investigation purports to measure certain phases of library 
knowledge and skills and to compare the achievement on the library 
information test with achievement in certain school subjects, mental 
age, educational age, and general reading ability. 

An explanation of the type of school in which the study was carried 
on should be given because an intelligent evaluation of the results can 
not be made without understanding the conditions which surrounded 
the study. The school, the Peabody Demonstration School, requires 
the payment of tuition and therefore gets children from the upper eco- 
nomic groups. The school has had a central elementary library for 
only two years, including the present year. Each teacher had a rather 
satisfactory library in her own room before the central library was 
established. The elementary school is not dominated by any particular 
philosophy, either progressive or conservative. Up to the present time 
no special emphasis has been given to library skills or procedures. 

The subject consisted of 130 elementary school pupils found in grades 
four through eight, inclusive, in the Peabody Demonstration School. 

The tests used in this study were the Peabody Library Information 
Test (Elementary Form), the Kuhlmann-Anderson Mental Test, the 
Unit Scales of Attainment, Form A, and the number of books read by 
each pupil. All tests were given during the first part of October, 1939. 

The educational age on the combined Unit Scales of Attainment was 
employed as the measure of general achievement. However, for com- 
parison with scores on the library test only the reading scores, the 


literature scores, and the language usage scores on the Unit Scales of 
Attainment were used. 


*The writer wishes to express his appreciation for the cooperation given him 
in this study by Dr. J. E. Windrow, Principal of the Peabody Demonstration 
School, his faculty, and to Miss Marion Grady, elementary school librarian 
who helped check the number of books withdrawn by the pupils. 
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The following table presents a comparison of the median scores for 
each grade studied on the Peabody Library Information Test with the 
norms for this test. 

TABLE I 


THE MEDIAN ScorRE EARNED BY EACH GRADE IN THIS StuDy COMPARED WITH 
THE NORM ON THE PEABODY LIBRARY INFORMATION TEST 


Grade 4 5 6 7 8 
Median Score 17.2 21.7 40.8 59.2 60.0 
Test Norm . 22.0 33.0 35.0 45.0 53.0 


It can be seen from Table I that grades four and five are markedly 
below the test norm in those skills measured by the library test. The 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades are considerably above the test norm. 
The library test was administered at the first of the school year, hence 
the achievement or lack of it should be credited to the teacher one 
grade below that indicated in Table I. It will be noted that in as far 
as the Library Information Test is an accurate measure of knowledge 
and skill in how to seek and find information, the fifth and sixth grade 
teachers put more stress on this type of achievement, that is, assuming 
that the background and abilities of the five grades are about equal. 

It should be stated that the fifth and sixth grade teachers stress in 
their class work the seeking of information from many sources and the 
integration of those facts into independent reports. Questions arising 
in class that need clarification and elaboration are placed in the hands 
of committees which go to the library, seek and organize the informa- 
tion and report back to the class. Such requirements and methods 
would appear to stimulate pupils to develop library skills. The next 
step in the investigation was to correlate the scores on the Library 
Information Test with the educational age, Kuhlmann-Anderson men- 
tal age, reading ability, and the scores on literature and language usage. 


TABLE II 


CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN THE SCORES ON THE PEABODY LIBRARY 
INFORMATION TEST AND EDUCATIONAL AGE, MENTAL AGE, AND ATTAINMENT 
IN READING, LITERATURE, AND ENGLISH USAGE FOR EACH GRADE 
AND FoR ToTAL Group 


Educ. Mental Language 
Grade Number’ Age Age Reading Literature Usage 
4 20 69+.08 .68+.08 59+.10 (Not used) .64+.09 
5 25 .79+.05 .76+.06 83.04 49+.10 61+.09 
6 25 69+.07 54+.10 372.12 54+.10 .60+.09 
7 


27 .76+.06 .64+.08 53.09 .26+.12 39+.11 

8 30 .79+.05 .56+.08 66+.07 .76+.05 34+.11 
Total 127* 89+.01 84+ .02 .76+.03 .69+.03 .77+.02 
Group 


*The number varies from 127 to 132 for the combined groups. 


\ 
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It will be seen from Table II that the scores on the library test cor- 
relate .89+.01 with educational age for the combined grades of four 
through eight. The relationship of the library test scores and educa- 
tional age at each grade level reflects a rather consistent trend that 
does not appear in any of the other measures. It would seem that 
whatever the Library Information Test is measuring, its contents 
parrallel very closely the educational achievement as measured by the 
Unit Scales of Attainment. To put it another way, pupils who are 
doing the best school work are those who seem to have marked skill in 
the use of the library. 


The relationship between mental age and scores on the library test 
although high for all grades combined is not consistent at the different 
grade levels. Pupils with high mental ages appear to score higher on 
the library test. It is an accepted fact that bright children have more 
curiosity and interest in books than their less able classmates. This 
desire for information should enable the bright pupils to acquire more 


information on how to use the library and thereby facilitate their 
search for facts. 


Pupils who do well on the reading test also have a tendency to score 
high on the library test. It should be kept in mind that the reading 
section of the Unit Scales is primarily one of getting meaning from 
paragraphs. If other types of reading ability had been tested, the re- 
lationship might have changed appreciably. The pupils who enjoy 
reading and indulge in it a great deal should be superior in getting the 
meaning from paragraphs. The correlation coefficients showing the 
relation between reading and library information are not equally high 
at each grade level. This lack of consistency may be due to many 
causes such as the different emphasis given to reading in each grade 
and the lack of agreement between the reading test and the type of 
reading stressed and taught. 


Knowledge of literature and library information have a tendency to 
parallel each other as indicated in Table II by a coefficient of correla- 
tion of .69+.03. The relationship although not particularly high, does 
appear to indicate that the pupils who score high on the library test 
also have an appreciable fund of literary knowledge as measured by 
the Unit Scales of Attainment. The coefficients of correlation for each 
grade with the exception of the one at the eighth grade level are low. 
It is probable that the test of literature found in the Unit Scales would 
not represent a fair sampling of the broader aspects of literary knowl- 
edge stressed at this particular school. 


Pupils who do well on the library test also score high on English 
usage. It should be noted that the coefficients decrease with each grade 
level through the eighth. The English usage test may merely reflect 
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the home background of these pupils; however, if this were the only 
answer, it would not seem reasonable that the home influence on Eng- 
lish usage and the parents’ interest in selecting books for their children 
should cause a decrease in the coefficients at each grade level. It may 
be that there are some common factors in the two tests which give a 
higher correlation at the lower grades and in the absence of such 
factors at the upper grades the coefficients become lower. The com- 
plete answer can not be given. 

The high correlation between the library test and the educational 
age, mental age, reading, literature, and English usage would seem to 
indicate that information and skill in the use of the library has either 
a great deal in common with these measures, or that it reflects that 
pupils who excel in these fields also have much information called 
for in the library test. It was thought desirable to get a measure of 
performance on the library test and general reading. The criterion set 
up for the general reading was the number of books withdrawn by 
each child from the Peabody Demonstration School library. It is un- 
derstood that a number of objections could be raised against such a 
criterion, but it was about as free from the subjective factors as time 
and expense would permit. It should be emphasized again that several 
of these grades had in their rooms rather large supplementary libraries 
which were used by these pupils. Pupils also had their own libraries 
at home. The number of books read by each pupil was counted for 
the first five months of the school year in grades 4, 5, and 6 and a 
comparison of the ten pupils scoring highest on the library test and the 
ten scoring lowest made on the basis of the median, average, and range 
of books read by them. This comparison is presented in Table III. 


TABLE III 


A COMPARISON OF THE TEN Pupits ScortnNG HIGHEST ON THE PEABODY LIBRARY 

INFORMATION TEST WITH THE TEN Puprits ScorrInG LOWEST IN GRADES Four, FIVE 

AND Srx ACCORDING TO THE MEDIAN, MEAN AND RANGE: OF Books READ DURING 
A Five Montus PErIop 


Books Read by the Ten Highest Pupils Books Read by the Ten Lowest Pupils 
Grade Median Mean Range Median Mean Range 


4 9.0 10.7 2—25 9.0 8.0 5—11 
5 8.0 7.7 3—16 10.5 10.0 4—16 
6 9.5 10.0 3—23 9.0 8.7 3—17 


The data in Table III present several unusual facts. There is no 
marked superiority of the pupils who score highest on the library test 
withdrawing more books from the library than those scoring lowest on 
the test. In the fifth grade those scoring lowest on the test actually 
withdrew more books from the library than those scoring highest on 
the library test. The range of books is greater for those scoring highest 
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on the library test, and this is not desirable because it shows that one 
or more pupils are reading, or rather, withdrawing as few or fewer 
books than pupils scoring in the lowest ten on the library test. 

It is reasonable to expect that achievement on the library test might 
not be reflected adequately by the number of books withdrawn from 
the elementary library. The library test covers the use of magazines, 
encyclopedias and other types of materials and might promote wider 
reading which naturally would not be indicated by the library card. 
A more exact tabulation of all extra-text book reading would have 
been much more meaningful and reliable. 


SUMMARY 


The results from giving the Peabody Library Information test to the 
pupils in grades four through eight in the Peabody Demonstration 
School may be summarized as follows: 


1. Achievement on the library test correlates highly with educa- 
tional age, mental age and educational achievement in reading as 
measured by the Unit Scales of Attainment. 


2. There is no marked tendency for the ten pupils scoring highest 
on the library test to withdraw more books from the library than the 
ten pupils scoring among the ten lowest. The range in the number of 
books withdrawn favored the ten pupils scoring highest on the library 
test, but overlapping was great. 


3. Additional studies are needed to determine the relationship be- 
tween library knowledge or skill and school achievement or progress in 
the elementary school. 
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EDUCATION IN ONE RURAL COMMUNITY 


FRANK D. ALEXANDER 
Clemson College 


Understanding of the educational process in a community involves 
more extensive knowledge than that which may be acquired by exami- 
nation of formal school administration or the testing of pupil achieve- 
ment. The educational activities of a people are interwoven with their 
general culture and, to be understood, require the viewpoint of the 
sociologist. A cultural study was made of a rural community consist- 
ing of approximately 252 families. In this study a modified anthropo- 
logical approach was followed in securing and analyzing data. The 
community is located in the southwestern part of Tennessee. Cotton 
farming is the dominant type of agriculture. Small farms predomi- 
nate with tenants being slightly more numerous than owners. With 
the exception of one Negro family, the population is entirely white. 
Throughout the study emphasis was placed on comparison of owners 
and tenants for the purpose of bringing to light the tenancy problem in 


its cultural setting. The educational aspects of the study are presented 
here. 


INFORMAL EDUCATION 


Various Aspects of Informal Education. Informal education in the 
Ruralville community is primarily through the home and consists es- 
sentially in training the young to perform farm and household tasks. 
The influence of vacations, travel, reading matter, shows, and radios 
on the ideas and habits of the people are as yet relatively insignificant. 
Shows, especially the movies, are probably having an increasing in- 
fluence over the younger generation. The average number of shows 
attended by a sample of school children was one per month. There are 
no consistent differences between tenants and owners in respect to 
training the young in farm and household tasks. A greater proportion 
of owner than tenant families offer opportunities for their members to 
be influenced by books, newspapers, magazines, radios, vacations, and 
travel; only in attendance at shows do tenant families have a better 
record. The community fairs gave promise of being an educational 
influence that might have wrought certain significant changes-in the 
community’s culture, but they were brought to a sudden termination 
by petty quarrels of community leaders. Singing conventions, because 
of the stimulus which they give to the people’s efforts to learn to sing, 
are a distinct phrase of the community’s informal education. 
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INSTITUTIONAL EDUCATION 


Cotton Culture Versus Education. The formal educational process is 
subjected to the demands of cotton culture just as are all other aspects 
of life in the community. During the cotton-picking season the ele- 
mentary schools are dismissed for a month in order that children may 
help. Schools open near the middle of August and continue for a 
month.” Then a month of cotton picking intervenes. Although the 
high school grades continue during the cotton-picking season, attend- 
ance is poor; this continuation of high school is a distinct break with 
traditional procedure. It is not the result of any popular demand 


within the community but represents educational requirements of the 
county and state. 


Schools, Teachers, and Teaching. There are three schools in the 
Ruralville community. The one located in the Mt. Tabor neighborhood 
is a one-teacher school, that in the Zion neighborhood is a two-teacher 
school, and the one at the Ruralville center is a six-teacher school. The 
building at Mt. Tabor sets definite limitations on the educational efforts 
that take place within it. It is a one-room, frame structure. The 
rough floor has a number of large holes in it. Thirteen rough and bat- 
tered double seats and five single seats are available. The teacher in 
this school was a young man who had never taught before and had 
completed one year of college work. The fact that he had a large 
number of children in the first grade made his task of handling a range 
of seven grades even more difficult. He dealt kindly with the children 
and said he had to whip them only occasionally. 


The Zion building is a two-room frame structure in a slightly better 
state of repair than the Mt. Tabor School. Both rooms are rather bare 
in appearance. The room used by grades four to eight has two long 
benches in front, behind these are the old and much carved desks of 
the pupils. The light is very poor in this room. On the wall are a cal- 
endar and frontier map of the United States. A stove stands in the 
center of the room. For blackboards the smooth surface of the front 
wall is painted black. The other room is used by the first, second, and 
third grades, and in general the appearance differs little from the room 
just described. On the wall is a poster evidently intended to show that 
milk and bananas are good for little children. A window has a pane 


out and this opening serves as a means for disposing of unused drink- 
ing water. 


" ‘This article is based upon materials gathered for and used in a doctoral 
thesis. 


*The elementary school term is eight months and the high school nine 
months. 
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The young woman who taught the first three grades had studied a 
year and six months in a small church college in the adjoining county, 
and this was her second year of teaching. The behavior of her pupils, 
even though a number of them were very young, indicated that she 
exercised considerable control. Her teaching consisted in hearing 
pupils recite, checking over the written material which they brought 
to class, or put on the board, and assigning a new lesson. The process 
was orderly but made little appeal to the imagination or interests of 
children. 


The young man who taught the upper five grades has had two years 
of college training and the year before taught in a one-teacher school 
in another part of the county. His teaching was merely routine and 
utterly devoid of meaning for his pupils. 

In the school at the Ruralville center the educational process repre- 
sents a greater division of labor. There are six teachers in this school. 
In general teachers do not have so wide a range of grades to teach as 
is true in the Mt. Tabor and Zion schools. Moreover, the Ruralville 
School has the added prestige which results from its having the ninth 
and tenth grades, or a so-called junior high school. One teacher in the 
Ruralville School is a college graduate, and there are three teachers 
who have had several years of teaching experience. 

Instruction in the school was markedly dull. Pupil participation 
was poor. The plodding reading of a third grade class, the puzzled 
faces of a high school algebra class, and an incoherent and unrealistic 
civics recitation all bore witness to the slowness of the learning process. 

The Ruralville School is a brick structure. It has a large study hall 
which is used by students from the sixth through the tenth grades. A 
room is provided for the first grade, one for grades two and three, and 
one for grades four and five. In addition there is a recitation room used 
by the five upper grades, a well-equipped office, electric lights, and a 
small library. Seven sets of encyclopediae, totaling 121 volumes com- 
pose the most valuable part of the library. Many of the books are 
textbooks, though there are approximately 65 volumes of fiction and 
some 82 volumes designated as classics. 

It is not incorrect to state that the schools supply the mere rudiments 
of learning. The students do learn to read and write, though even in 
the upper grades, their spelling is very poor. Some history and geog- 
raphy is learned. The teaching of English limps along because lang- 
uage practices in the homes are far more influential than the instruc- 
tion of the classroom. During a class in arithmetic at the Ruralville 
School one teacher must have used almost half of her time correcting 
only the more obvious errors in language usage. Courses in health 
begin in the second grade which may account for the extent to which 
children claimed to wash their teeth. These courses are largely theo- 
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retical and give little attention to such a practical matter as sanitary 
privies at home or at school. The teaching of civics consists in stating 
facts about government in an utterly unrelated and uncritical manner. 


Those who wish to attend the eleventh and twelfth grades are taken 
by bus to the Pine View High School. Here, too, the goal of preparing 
students for the present day world was little recognized. One course 
in home economics was offered in this school but no courses in agri- 
culture. The ever-present Latin in the curriculum of this high school 
is only another indication of the failure of public schools to fit the cur- 
riculum to the environment in which it is to be used. 


Retarded on the Educational Ladder.’ In all grades of the Ruralville 
School, except the first and third, there was a greater proportion of 
pupils retarded than in corresponding grades of the Mt. Tabor and 
Zion schools.’ It may be that the better trained and more experienced 
teachers of the Ruralville School have higher standards than those 
of the other two schools. Only in the second grades of the Mt. Tabor 
and Zion schools are there no retarded pupils. All grades in the Rural- 
ville School have retarded children. In all eight grades the percentage 
of children who were advanced for their ages was 17 in the two com- 
bined schools and only 7 in the Ruralville School. The percentage of 
children who had made normal advancement in their grades was 50 
in the two combined schools and 45 in the Ruralville School. The per- 
centage of children who were retarded in the combined schools was 33 
while at Ruralville the percentage was as high as 48. 


Extent of Education for Two Generations. Of 190 children who had 
left home,° data were obtained on the last school grade completed. The 
median number of grades completed by 101 tenant children who had 
left home was 8, while for 89 owner children it was 9. On the average 
the schools of the community have provided an eighth grade education 
for the generation of children who have left the parental roof.’ 


The highest grade completed by the mothers and fathers of these 
children who have gone from home provides an interesting indication 
of how the level of education is advancing. For the 55 tenant mothers 


‘If a pupil was 6 or 7 years of age and in the first grade, he was considered 
to be making normal progress, if under 6 as advanced, if above 7, retarded. By 
advancing one year in age for each grade the progress record of pupils in each 
succeeding grade was ascertained. 


‘For purposes of comparison the age-grade progress records of the Mt. Tabor 
and Zion schools were combined. 

‘Fifty-six of 159 families had children who had left home at some time in 
the past. There were 161 families in the sample studied but in two cases com- 
plete data were not obtained on children who had left home. A few of these 
children who have left home have returned and are now living with their 
parents. 

“Because of mobility not all of these persons were educated in the schools of 
Ruralsville; however, a large proportion probably were. 
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and fathers the median number of grades completed was 5. The 
median for their children who had left home was 8. In the case of the 
51 owner mothers and fathers the median number of grades completed 
was 8. The median for their children who had left home was 9. Thus 
the level of educational advancement among tenant children has risen 
noticeably above that of their parents while that of owner children has 
remained practically stationary.’ 


The Teacher’s Position in the Community. While several of the 
teachers make only $50.00 a month and the highest salary is only $90.00, 
these amounts of money provide a means of obtaining a few luxuries, 
especially clothes, that tend to set the teacher apart. Moreover, his 
education is sufficiently above that of the average citizen to create a 
mild sort of respect for him. Although the teachers think they occupy 
a position of importance in the community, they are probably mis- 
taken. Certainly they do not occupy a position of independent leader- 
ship. Their position is that of persons who are the community’s hired 
servants expected to perform certain tasks for which their training 
prepares them. Parents do not interfere in the educational process it- 
self, but they do exert considerable control over the moral behavior of 
teachers as well as insist that they participate in the church activities 
of the community. 


Conflict Patterns Limit Expansion of Educational Institutions. Both 
at Ruralville and Mt. Tabor there has been an effort to establish a 
parent-teachers’ organization. The one at Ruralville was known as the 
Community Club. It seemed to have been successful for a year or two, 
then quarrels began to develop. First there was the quarrel about 
prizes at the community fair which the club fostered. Then came a 
quarrel over the moral conduct of one of the teachers who was related 
to a prominent family in the community. These conflicts divided the 
community leaders with the results that the community club dissolved 
and the principal of the school was being compelled to take another 
school. 


At Mt. Tabor a community club had begun during the year the study 
was undertaken. It had had only one or two meetings. Whether it 
would continue through the year was a matter of uncertainty. 


Extra-Curricular Patterns. Athletics and extra-curricular activities 
have little place in the Mt. Tabor School. A program given now and 
then by the children constitutes all the extra-curricular activity. The 
Zion School has a boys’ basketball team, and, except for programs 
given by pupils on special occasions, this represents the extent of its 


"In this connection it should be noted that not all of these children who have 
gone from home have completed their education. Six owner children and two 
tenant children of the total (190) were away from home in school. 
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extra-curricular program. At Ruralville, where the junior high school 
dominates the educational situation, many extra-curricular activities 
representing cultural traits borrowed from urban communities, have 
developed. There are basketball teams for both boys and girls. The 
high school has two literary societies, the Volunteers and the Tri-W 
(Willing, Winning Workers). At commencement these societies have 
a contest. The programs include orations, readings, string bands, de- 
bating, piano music, and choruses. A trophy is awarded the society 
scoring the greatest number of points. 

Although most of the teachers at Ruralville thought athletics had 
not assumed too much importance in the school, and the principal 
claimed that he made it a point to keep the athletic program from 
becoming too important, there was evidence that this aspect of school 
life was becoming increasingly absorbing to students as well as 
patrons. 


“Raising Funds” for the School. The Ruralville School engages in 
many business enterprises to raise funds for office, library, stage, and 
athletic equipment. One of the purposes of the community fairs was 
to provide funds for the school. From time to time a number of travel- 
ing movies as well as stage plays presented by groups from nearby 
communities come to the school. From 20 to 25 per cent of the receipts 
from these performances go into the local school fund which is admin- 
istered by the principal. One of the money making features promoted 
during the period of this study was a medicine show which remained 
in the community a week, giving a performance at the school each 
night. The main attraction of the show was an Indian chief and his 
father who claimed to be the oldest Indian in the world. The medicine 
sold was supposed to have been made by these Indians. This queer 
alliance of education and patent medicine distribution places the 
teaching of health in an anomalous position." 

The curtain for the school stage had been installed by an advertising 
company. The company raised $300.00 on advertisements from local 
merchants and those in nearby towns. These ads flanked the sides of 
the stage and covered a large drop behind the curtain. The school was 
given the curtain for permitting the display. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Analysis of informal and institutional education in the Ruralville 
community leads to these conclusions: 


1. That both of these aspects of education reflect practices which are 
the traits of a simple, backward, primary culture; thus: 


“The educational forces in the community are almost entirely uncritical of 
social processes in their relation to education. 
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. Children receive extensive training at home for the daily tasks 


of farm and household. This training in many instances pre- 


pares them for the occupation which they will follow when 
grown. 


. Reading material, vacations, travel, radios, and shows are either 


available for a limited number or are of such a nature that 
people remain somewhat isolated from divergent cultural traits. 


. Singing conventions, representing distinctly folk gatherings, 


constitute the primary means by which musical achievement 
among the people is encouraged. 


. Formal education is subjected to the demands of the dominant 


industry, cotton growing; with the consequence that during the 
first week of cotton picking schools are closed. 


. The institutional patterns of education are marked by lethargy, 


dullness, and a slow tempo of rote learning unrelated to the 
daily life of the people. 


Because of petty quarrels among community leaders, the insti- 
tutions of education are not permitted to expand into more 
complicated social organizations such as a parent-teachers’ asso- 
ciation or a community fair. 


. Although teachers within the limits of the actual teaching pro- 


cess are relatively free, the community subjects them to con- 
siderable control both as to their personal behavior and par- 
ticipation in community life. 


. Teachers, pupils, and parents so completely limit education to 


textbooks and classroom recitation that they see no inconsis- 
tency in a commercial scheme such as raising school funds by 
allowing an itinerant medicine show to use the school building. 


. That, despite the lethargy which tends to characterize institutional 
education, in the school at the Ruralville center, there are forces at 
work which may eventually produce certain changes in the com- 
munity’s culture. The school’s basketball team is becoming the 
focal point of an awakening community spirit. Extra-curricular 
activities are developing patterns of social organization which the 
on-coming generation may later project into community life. 


3. That the most significant differences between tenants and owners 


in terms of education appear: 


a. In the larger number of owners who have varied contacts with 
divergent cultural influences. Thus owner more often than 
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tenant families provide their members with books, newspapers, 
magazines, radios, vacations, and travel. 


. In the gain in educational progress which the generation of 
tenant children who have left home has made over its parents 
as contrasted with the almost stationary position of the genera- 


tion of owner children who have left home as compared with 
its parents. 


KNOWING THE SOUTH THROUGH BOOKS 


SUSAN B. RILEY 
Peabody College 


No section of the country is today exciting more attention than the South. 
This attention varies in extent from the vacationist to the sociologist, in quality 
from undiscriminating praise to often equally undiscriminating censure. 
Keeping pace with this interest in the region has been a vast amount of printed 
materials on all phases of Southern life. To be blindly critical, personally 
loyal, or merely susceptible to its physical beauty and its way of life is no 
longer sufficient. One must be informed through its literature of the South’s 
history and geography, the possibilities and limitations implicit in its economy, 
and above all its varied social groups and strata. As a service to the readers of 
THE JOURNAL, particularly those teaching in the region, the following suggested 
reading lists are given.’ 

The lists are naturally selective, but care has been taken to include titles on 
the basis of authenticity, readibility, and immediacy. The first bibliography 
emphasizes the land itself and includes general books of description of the 
region as a whole and others on each of the southeastern and southwestern 
states, with additional books on two of its most important physical features- - 
the Great Smoky Mountains and the Mississippi River. The second bibliog- 
raphy has been built around the names of over eighty men (alphabetically 
arranged) closely identified with the history and achievements of the region. 


I 
GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 
THE REGION 


Andrews, Marietta. George Washington’s Country. N. Y.: Dutton, 1931. A 
personally conducted tour through the parts of America where George 
Washington lived, fought, and died. 

Caldwell, E. and Bourke-White, M. You Have Seen Their Faces. N. Y.: The 
Viking Press, 1938. Records the case for the sharecropper in prose and 
photographs. 


Brown, Rollo Walter. I Travel by Train. N. Y.: D. Appleton-Century, 1939. 
The author’s observation of places and people as he travelled about the U. S. 
Several chapters on the South. 


Coker, William C. Trees of the Southeastern States. Chapel Hill: Univ. N. C. 
Press, 1934. 


Daniels, Jonathan. A Southerner Discovers the South. N. Y.: Macmillan, 
1938. A report of the author’s three-thousand mile trip through the South. 
A presentation of the problems of the South, 


‘These two topical lists are part of a more extensive bibliography compiled 
largely by members of the class in Southern Life and Literary Culture, Pea- 
body College: Acknowledgment should be made especially for the work done 
by Miss Elaine Coleman of Mississippi and Miss Lela Smith of Missouri on 
Geography and Travel; by Miss Mildred Lucile Horne of Washington, D. C., on 
Biography; and by Miss Janet Perfetti of Illinois on arrangement and typo- 
graphical form. 
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Faris, John T. Roaming American Playgrounds. N. Y.: Farrar and Rinehart, 
1934. Southern scenes include: Great Smokies; Blue Ridge; Springs of 
Virginia, Tennessee, Georgia, Florida, and the Gulf Coast; caves of Virginia 
and Kentucky; Charleston; New Orleans; Savannah. 

Faris, John T. The Romance of Forgottten Towns. N. Y.: Harper’s, 1924. 
Jamestown, Va.; Ebenezer, Frederica, Sunbury, and Indian Springs, Ga.; 
New Smyrna, Fla.; Boonesborough, Ky.; Watauga, Tenn.; Warwick, Va.; 
Trans-Oconee Republic, St. Stephens, and Demopolis, Ala.; Washington, 
Miss.; Tontitown, Ark. 

Faris, John T. The Romance of the Rivers. N. Y.: Harper’s, 1927. Among 
the rivers discussed are the Susquehanna, Potomac, James, Ohio, Cumber- 
land, Tennessee, and Mississippi. 

Federal Writers’ Project. The Ocean Highway. N. Y.: Modern Age, 1938. 
A guide book to an automobile route from New Brunswick, N. J., to Jack- 
sonville, Fla., closely following the coast line. 

Federal Writers’ Project. U.S. One: Maine to Florida. N. Y.: Mile-by-mile 
description of U. S. No. 1 highway from Maine to Florida. 

Federal Writers’ Project. Intracoastal Waterway. Supt. of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. A detailed guide to the 
scenic and historical features of the intracoastal route between Norfolk, Va., 
and Key West, Fla. Valuable information about cities and points of interest 
along the waterway. 

Ford, Ford Madox. Great Trade Route. N. Y.: Oxford Press, 1937. From 
Memphis, Egypt, to Memphis, Tenn. A comparison of cities and places Mr. 
Ford has visited. 

Quinn, Vernon. Beautiful America. N. Y.: Stokes, 1923. Beauties of the 
Alleghanies, Valley of the Potomac, Blue Ridge Mountains, Great Smokies, 
Mississippi River, Susquehanna, Florida’s Jungle River, waterways in the 
Dismal Swamp, Everglades, Sawgrass Sea, Big Cypress Swamp, etc. 

Shelton, Louise. Beautiful Gardens in America. N. Y.: Scribner, 1924. Many 
photographs of famous gardens in Virginia, So. Carolina, Maryland, Ga., 
Fla., Tenn., Mo. 


Woofter, T. J., Jr. Black Yeomanry, Life on St. Helena Island. N. Y.: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1930. 


ALABAMA 


Craighead, Erwin. Mobile: Fact and Tradition. Mobile: Powers Printing Co., 
1930. 


ARKANSAS 


Federal Writers’ Project. North Little Rock, Guide to City of North Little 
Rock, Ark. Tour information. 

Randolph, Vance. Ozark Mountain Folks. N. Y.: Vanguard Press, 1933. A 
record of the author’s experiences with the inhabitants of Ozark Mt. regions. 
Full of folk-lore of mountain folk. 


FLORIDA 


Federal Writers’ Project. Florida: A guide to the Southernmost State. N. Y.: 
Oxford Press, 1939. 
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Federal Writers’ Project. St. Augustine: Seeing St. Augustine. Chamber of 
Commerce, St. Augustine, Fla., 1937. 

Jennings, J. E., Jr. Our American Tropics. N. Y.: Crowell, 1939. Informa- 
tional guidebook, combining history, description, and travel notes for South 
Florida, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

Matschat, Cecile Dulse. Suwanee River: Strange Green Land. N. Y.: Farrar 
and Rinehart, 1938. A fascinating story of the author’s trip down to the 
Gulf from the swamp lands of Okefenoke, Ga. 

Roberts, Cecil. Gone Sunwards. N. Y.: Macmillan, 1932. An Englishman’s 
story of a winter spent in Florida—his experiences and impressions. 

Simpson, C. T. Florida Wild Life. N. Y.: Macmillan, 1932. Descriptive chap- 
ters on flora and fauna of Florida. A survey of the wild region of the 
southwestern section. 

Stockbridge, Frank and Perry, J. H. So This Is Florida. N. Y.: McBride and 
Co., 1938. Informal guidebook covers history, description, resources, in- 
dustries, and climate. 

Tressler, Irving D. With Malice Toward All. N. Y.: Stackpole Sons, 1939. 
An amusing description of a motor trip to Florida in which the author ex- 
amines and pokes fun at the foibles and eccentricities of Americans. 

Verrill, A. Hyatt. Romantic and Historic Florida. N. Y.: Dodd, Mead, and 
Co., 1938. An historical guidebook to Florida, including much of local legend 
and its descriptions. Appendices list important sites and places to see. 

Waters, Don. Gypsy Waters Cruises South. N. Y.: Sheridan, 1938. A story of 
the author’s travels around Florida in his schooner, Gypsy Waters. 

Waters, Don. Outboard Cruising. N. Y.: Sheridan, 1939. A guide to the pic- 
turesque rivers of the southern U. S. presented through the cruising experi- 
ences of the Waters family. 

GEORGIA 

American Guide Series. Georgia: A Guide to Its Towns and Countryside. 
Athens, Ga.: Univ. of Ga. Press, 1940. 

Coulter, E. M., ed. Georgia’s Disputed Ruins. Chapel Hill: Univ. N. C. Press, 
1937. A competent handling of a subject of antiquarian interest. 

Federal Writers’ Project. Augusta: American Guide Series. Augusta, Ga.: 
Tidwell Printing Co., 1938. 

Federal Writers’ Project. Savannah. Savannah, Ga., 1937. 


KENTUCKY 


Butler, L. Letcher. My Old Kentucky Home. Philadelphia: Dorrance and 
Co., 1930. Articles about places of interest in Kentucky. 

Federal Writers’ Project. American Guide Series. Kentucky: A Guide to 
the Bluegrass State. N. Y.: Harcourt, Brace, and Co., 1939. Articles about 
cities and mile-by-mile tours covering every part of the state. 

Federal Writers’ Project. Frankfort and the Old State Capitol. Kentucky 
Historical Society, Frankfort, Ky., 1938. A guide to the city where Daniel 
Boone is buried, with a catalog of contents of its old State Capitol. . 

Federal Writers’ Project. Lexington and the Bluegrass Country. Lexington 
Ky.: E. M. Glass, 1939. A guide to the country associated with the deeds of 
Daniel Boone and other pioneers. Description of the Kentucky River scen- 
ery, Transylvania College, and famous horse farms. 
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Firestone, C. B. Bubbling Waters. N. Y.: McBride, 1939. Rambling reminis- 
cences of a walking tour through the mountain country of Kentucky and 
Tennessee. 


Sherman, M. and Henry, T. Enchanted Bluegrass. Lexington, Ky.: Transyl- 
vania Press, 1938. Historic houses in Kentucky. 


LOUISIANA 


Coulter, E. Merton, ed. Other Half of Old New Orleans. L.S. U., 1939. 

Deutsch, Herman and others, ed. Louisiana. New Orleans, La.: New Orleans 
Item-Tribune, 1939. 

Federal Writers’ Project. New Orleans City Guide. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., 1938. Compact information on everything from folkways to Mardi 
Gras. (Lyle Saxon, editor.) 

King, Grace. New Orleans: The Place and the People. N. Y.: Macmillan, 1928. 

Saxon, Lyle. Fabulous New Orleans. N. Y.: Century, 1929. Impressions of 
New Orleans beginning with the Mardi Gras. 


Saxon,.Lyle. Old Louisiana. N. Y.: Century, 1929. The chronicle of two 
centuries of Louisiana plantation life. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Federal Writers’ Project. Mississippi: A Guide to the Magnolia State. N. Y.: 
Viking Press, 1938. Description of the state in general, twelve cities in par- 
ticular, and automobile tours. 


Federal Writers’ Project. Mississippi Gulf Coast: Yesterday and Today. Wo- 
men’s Club of Gulfport, Miss., 1939. 

Oliver, Nola Nance. Natchez in the Old South. N. Y.: Hastings House, 1940. 

Many pictures of the interiors of the old houses of Natchez. 

Van Court, Catherine. In .Old Natchez. N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran and Co., 


1937. Description and stories of thirty of the old houses in and around 
Natchez. 


NortTH CAROLINA 


Federal Writers’ Project. North Carolina: A Guide to the Old North State. 
Chapel Hill: Univ. N. C. Press, 1938. Scenic descriptions that cover the 
seacoast, tobacco and cotton country, and the famous recreational areas of 
the Great Smokies. Articles on cities and mile-by-mile tours to all parts of 
the state. 


Rowe, Nellie. Discovering North Carolina. Chapel Hill: Univ. N. C. Press, 
1938. 
Wells, B. W. The Natural Gardens of North Carolina, Chapel Hill: Univ. 


N. C. Press, 1932. Eleven major plant communities from dunes to moun- 
tains. 


OKLAHOMA 


Federal Writers’ Project. Tulsa: A Guide to the Oil Capitol. Tulsa, Okla.: 


Middlewest Printing Co. Sponsored by the Tulsa Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 


Milburn, George. Oklahoma Town. N. Y.: Harcourt, Brace, and Co., 1931. 


Thirty-six short sketches depicting small-town life in an Oklahoma com- 
munity. 
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Oklahoma Past and Present. Oklahoma City, Okla.: Frontier Publishing Co., 
1939. 


Scott, A. C. Story of Oklahoma City. Oklahoma City, Okla.: Times-Journal 
Publishing Co. 
SouTH CAROLINA 


Federal Writers’ Project. Beaufort and the Sea Islands. Beaufort Clover Club. 

Federal Writers’ Project. South Carolina: Palmetto Pioneers. Columbia, 
S. C.: R. L. Bryan Co., 1938. 

Heyward, Duncan C. Seed from Madagascar. Chapel Hill: Univ. N. C. Press, 
1937. History and description of the old rice plantations. 

Leiding, Mrs. Harriette K. Historic Houses of South Carolina. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott, 1921. 

Lesesne, T. P. Landmarks of Charleston. Richmond, Va.: Garrett and Massie, 
1938. 

Rice, James Henry, Jr. Glories of the Carolina Coast. Columbia, S. C.: R. L. 
Bryan Co., 1925. 

Shaffer, E. T. H. Carolina Gardens. Chapel Hill: Univ. N. C. Press, 1939. A 
history of the old gardens. ; 

Stevens, William O. Charleston: Historic City of Gardens. N. Y.: Dodd, 
Mead, and Co., 1939. An excellent introduction to Charleston and its im- 
mediate region. 

Smith, Charles W. Old Charleston. Richmond, Va.: Garrett and Massie, 1938. 
Twenty-four woodcuts. 

Stoney, S.G. Plantations of the Carolina Low Country. Carolina Art Associa- 
tion, Gibbes Art Gallery, 135 Meeting St., Charleston, S. C., 1939. Historic 
houses. 

TENNESSEE 


Boylin, Gerald. Nashville. Nashville, Tenn.: Benson Printing Co., 1938. 

Capers, Gerald M. Biography of a River Town: Memphis, Its Heroic Age. 
Chapel Hill: Univ. N. C. Press, 1939. 

Federal Writers’ Project. Tennessee: A Guide to the Volunteer State. N. Y.: 
Viking Press, 1939. A picture of the state on which the TVA and the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park have focused the nation’s attention. 

Garden Study Club of Nashville. History of Homes and Gardens of Tennessee. 
Nashville, Tenn.: Parthenon Press, 1936. 


Hodge, C. D. Tennessee Valley Authority: A National Experiment in Region- 
alism. Washington, D. C.: American Univ. Press, 1938. An attempt to sur- 
vey the scope and analyze the significance of the TVA’s regional programs 
and function. 

Horn, Stanley F. The Hermitage: Home of Old Hickory. Richmond, Va.: 
Garrett and Massie, 1938. 

Rothrock, Mary U. Discovering Tennessee. Chapel Hill: Univ. N. C. Press, 
1938. 

Tennessee Valley Authority. The Scenic Resources of the Tennesseé Valley. 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1938. 

Whitman, W. God’s Valley. N. Y.: Viking Press, 1939. A Study of the TVA. 

Wilson, Benjamin F., III. The Parthenon of Pericles and Its Reproduction in 
America. Nashville, Tenn.: Parthenon Press, 1937. 


. 
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TEXAS 


Federal Writers’ Project. Beaumont: A Guide to the City and Its Environs. 
Houston, Texas: Anson Jones Press, 1939. 

Federal Writers’ Project. San Antonio: An Authoritative Guide. San An- 
tonio, Texas: Clegg Co., 1938. Mexican Quarter, Franciscan Missions, Fort 
Sam Houston, Randolph Field, and scenic environs. 

Hogner, D. C. South to Padre. Boston: Lothrop, Lee and Shepherd, 1936. 
Padre is an island off the coast of Texas almost uninhabited. A description 
of the author’s trip from New York to Padre. 

Scully, Michael. This is Texas. Austin, Texas: Steck Co., 1936. A photo- 
graphic tour of Texas. 


VIRGINIA 
Armes, Ethel. Stratford Hall: The Great House of the Lees. Richmond, Va.: 
Garrett and Massie, 1939. 


Baley, Henry. Lexington in Old Virginia. Richmond, Va.: Garrett and Mas- 
sie, 1938. 


Boggs, Kate D. Prints and Plants of Old Gardens. Richmond, Va.: Garrett 
and Massie, 1938. 


Colonial Williamsburg, Inc. A Handbook for the Exhibition Building. Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., 1936. 


Davis, Jane. Jamestown and Her Neighbors. Richmond, Va.: Garrett and 
Massie, 1938. 


Ecker, Grace D. A Portrait of Old Georgetown. Richmond, Va.: Garrett and 
Massie, 1938. 


Goolrick, J. T. Fredericksburg and the Cavalier Country. Richmond, Va:: 
Garrett and Massie, 1938, 


Gordon, A. C. In the Picturesque Shenandoah Valley. Richmond, Va.: Gar- 
rett and Massie, 1938. 


James River Garden Club. Historic Gardens of Virginia. Richmond, Va:: 
William Byrd Press, 1923: 


Kibler, J. L. Colonial Virginia Shrines. Richmond, Va.: Garrett and Massie, 
1938. 


Lutz, Earl. A Richmond Album. Richmond, Va.: Garrett and Massie, 1938. 
A pictorial chronicle of an historic city’s outstanding events and places. 

Massie, S. and Christian, F., ed. Homes and Gardens in Old Virginia. Rich- 
mond, Va.: Garrett and Massie, 1931. A descriptive guidebook in sketches 
by men and women who know the homes. 


Mumford, R. B., Jr. Richmond Homes and Memories. Richmond, Va.: Garrett 
and Massie, 1938. 


Niles, Mrs. Blair. The James. Toronto, N. Y.: Farrar and Rinehart, 1939. 
Story of Tidewater, Va., from John Smith to the restoration of Williamsburg. 
Risley, Eleanor. Road to Wildcat. Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1930. 


Sketches of a tramp through the southern mountains of U. S. 
Rose, Grace Norton. Williamsburg Recaptured. N. Y.: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


1940. A guide to major points of interest. 
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Rothery, Agnes. New Roads in Old Virginia. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1938. A revision of book by this title published 1929. Up-to-date informa- 
tion about inns and roads in Virginia. 

Rothery, Agnes. Virginia: The New Dominion. Illustrated by E. H. Suydam. 
N. Y.: D. Appleton-Century, 1940 

Sherman, M. and Henry, T. Hollow Folk. N. Y.: Crowell, 1933. A study of 
the living conditions, manners, and mentality of a group of mountain people 
found in a hollow of the Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia. 

Stevens, W. O. Old Williamsburg and Her Neighbors. N. Y.: Dodd, Mead, 
and Co., 1938. Informal account of Williamsburg and the surrounding coun- 
tryside. 

Todd, J. R. and Hutson, F. M. Prince William’s Parish and Plantations. Rich- 
mond, Va.: Garrett and Massie, 1935. Detailed stories of famous planta- 
tions. Copies of old land grants and photographs of interesting records. 

White, Theo. Richmond. Richmond, Va.: Garrett and Massie, 1938. 

Williams, Harrison. Legends of Loudoun. Richmond, Va.: Garrett and Mas- 
sie, 1938. An account of the history and homes of a border county of Vir- 
ginia’s northern neck. 

Wilstach, Paul. Tidewater Virginia. Indianapolis, Indiana: Bobbs-Merrill, 
1929. 

Verrill, A. Hyatt. Romantic and Historic Virginia. N. Y.: Dodd, Mead, and 
Co., 1936. A good practical introduction and guide to one of our most 
richly interesting states. 


MIsSISSIPPI RIVER 


Firestone, C. B. Sycamore Shores. N. Y.: McBride, 1936. Description of a 
journalist’s travels up and down the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. 

Lighty, K. and M. Shanty-boat. N. Y.: Century, 1930. The chronicle of a 
trip along the Mississippi River from St. Paul to New Orleans in a thirty- 
foot house boat. 

Raven-Hart, R. Down the Mississippi. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1938. 
An Englishman’s account of his canoe trip down the Mississippi from Han- 
nibal, Mo., to Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Saxon, Lyle. Father Mississippi. N. Y.: Century, 1927. A chronicle of the 
Mississippi River from a history of its exploration down to the flood of 1927. 

Speakman, H. Mostly Mississippi. N. Y.: McBride, 1928. Account of a leis- 
urely voyage down the Mississippi in a canoe from St. Paul to New Orleans. 


Tue Smoky MOovunNTAINS 


Bowman, Elizabeth. Land of High Horizons. Nashville, Tenn.: Southern Pub- 
lishers, 1938. Description of beauties of the Great Smokies; the legends; 
the traditions, and ways of life of its peoples. 

Mason, Robert Lindsay. The Lure of the Great Smokies. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1927. ; 


Maxwell, P. H. and Exline, George A. Valhalla in the Smokies. Cleveland, 
Ohio, 1938. A book of lovely full-page photographs of the Smokies. 


Sheppard, Mrs. Muriel. Cabins in the Laurel. Chapel Hill: Univ. N. C. Press, 
1935. 
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Strong, Paschal N. Behind the Great Smokies. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Co., 1932. 

Thornborough, Laura. Great Smoky Mountains. N. Y.: Crowell, 1937. Guide 
to the Great Smoky Mountain region of Tennessee and North Carolina. Facts 
about people who live there. 


Section II, presenting a bibliography of Southern biography, will appear in 
the September issue of THE PEABODY JOURNAL OF EpuCcATION. (The Editor) 
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DOES REMEDIAL READING CARRY OVER IN JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL? 


DOROTHY ORR 
Atlanta Public Schools 


In order to estimate the value of remedial reading and to determine 
its lasting quality a “follow-up” study was made of fifty-three children 
who had been given from one-half to three and one-half years of re- 
medial reading at different periods from 1935 to 1939 in the elementary 
schools, Fair Street School and Pryor Street School, Atlanta, Georgia. 
The total number of years spent in teaching reading to the fifty-three 
students was 9942, an average of 1.87 per pupil. A year of teaching 
meant individual help only in a few cases; usually the children were 
taken in groups. Since an average lesson occupied about thirty min- 
utes, a year of remedial reading consisted of about 140 lessons of thirty 
minutes or a total of seventy hours. 


Tests UsEpD 


Tests were given in 1935’ in accordance with the recommendations in 
Marion Mo” 2e’s Children Who Cannot Read and in succeeding years 
at varie’ . times the Iota Word Test, the Word Discrimination Test, 
and ‘ .ay’s Oral Reading Paragraphs were used in diagnosis. But as 
the ceachers acquired a knowledge of technique, they devoted more 
ti: >to instruction and less to diagnosis, and relied upon the tests regu- 
la.'y administered in the Atlanta Public School System—the Atlanta 
Reading Test, the Metropolitan Reading Test, the Sangren-Woody 
Reading Test, the Monroe Diagnostic Reading Test, and the Standard 
Test Lessons in Reading by McCall and Crabbs. Remedial reading 
became incorporated in the regular program and was instrumental in 
introducing better methods of teaching ordinary classroom reading. 


APPRAISAL OF WORK 


The appraisal of the work was done by the principal and teachers of 
the elementary schools with the aid of permanent record sheets, class- 
room records, reading tests, and facts relating to the financial and 
social status of the families concerned. The child’s capacity was 
measured by his I. Q., his arithmetic score, his practical sense, and his 
social maturity as shown by his ability to manage his own affairs. It 
was observed that the amount of improvement depended upon the at- 
tention that could be given to him, his physical condition, his home en- 


‘Orr, Dorothy, “An Experiment in Remedial Reading,” PEABopy JOURNAL OF 
EpucatTion, Vol. 13, No. 3. Nov. 1935. 
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vironment, the extent of his disabilities, his state of emotional disturb- 
ance, and the skill of the teacher. 


FINDINGS CASE STUDIES 


The findings obtained in the elementary schools were compared with 
reports from the junior high school. The case histories obtained were 
based upon information derived from records of academic achievement 
in the junior high school, the scores of the Sangren-Woody reading test 
administered by junior high school teachers, and information as to the 
social adjustment of the pupils obtained through questionnaires. 

Of the fifty-three cases studied, twenty were omitted in the table as 
the histories were considered too incomplete for comparison. Two 
junior high pupils were absent so much that they were unable to take 
the reading test. Eleven of the twenty pupils left out were successful 
in their junior high work and were promoted to senior high school. 
Seven withdrew at some time during their high school career due to 
academic failure or economic pressure. One who was particularly 
gifted secured employment in a cotton mill and two entered Civilian 
Conservation Corps camps. 

The thirty-three case records included in the table are arranged in 
accordance with the intelligence quotients of the pupils. However, the 
gain in reading in the elementary school did not depend upon intelli- 
gence alone as the improvement for the nine pupils whose I. Q.’s fell 
below 85 averaged two years, one month—a record which compared 
favorably with the average improvement of the entire group of fifty- 
three, two years, four months. The reading scores reported in junior 
high compared favorably with the highest record made in the elemen- 
tary school. Although no formal instruction in reading had been given, 
twenty-four of the thirty-three pupils improved by an average of 1.4 
years; two maintained the same level and seven dropped below their 
previous record by an average of less than five months. On the whole, 
those who made decided improvement in the elementary school con- 
tinued to gain in junior high school. It is evident, however, ihat many 
who are not “natural” readers would be benefited by continued prac- 
tice in the study of reading after reaching junior high school. 


TYPES OF PROBLEMS PRESENTED 


Of the eleven children of foreign-speaking parents included in the 
study, all had trouble with reading in the primary grades of the ele- 
mentary school but only two failed to do well in junior high school. 
It is apparent that children who hear. English spoken at school and 
another language at home have more than ordinary difficulty in estab- 
lishing a background of fluent spoken English in time for reading. The 
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fact that many foreign languages are phonetic in character and that 
the speaker is accustomed to using his ear continuously may account 
for such student’s dependence upon sounds. 


Illustrations of the various types of problems presented during the 
five year period included sensitive, timid children who suffer greatly 
when they are unable to read; those apparently “mean” and dull who 
give the teacher so much trouble; those who are willing but slow and 
require patient treatment; and bright pupils who quickly become emo- 
tional problems because of their inability to overcome unfortunate 
combinations of extreme left-eyedness and right-handedness or right- 
eyedness and left-handedness.. A few of the latter type accommodate 
themselves to their physical make-ups without becoming strained in 
personality and attain success with a minimum of study by depending 
upon their language facility, good manners, and ability to get around 
difficulties. Others are not so ingenious and unless a definitely suc- 
cessful method of procedure is presented to them, they fail and become 
behavior problems. Usually they are extremely grateful for any 
means of overcoming their difficuiltes. 


TEACHERS’ OPINIONS 


The teachers’ opinion of the academic work in language and social 
science in junior high school is regarded as an indication of the degree 
of success achieved by the elementary school pupils. In tabulating the 
reports from the high schools, it was found that the academic work 
showed up well. In some cases a greater degree of success than was 
expected by the elementary teachers seemed to reward the efforts of 
the pupils. Only one child was marked “failure” in language or 
science. An average of the reports of all academic work of the thirty- 
three pupils was computed and the distribution of average scores in 
social science, language and literature, spelling and mathematics was 
as follows: 


B+ B B— Total 
2 10 11  § 3 33 


The social adjustment was reported good in all except three cases. 
Eleven of the thirty-three pupils were marked excellent, and were 
described as holding positions of honor. There was one class presi- 
dent, one vice-president, one class secretary, and one class treasurer. 
There were marshals and star marshals and one president of a flower 


*“Eyedness is determined by tests with the microscope, toy telescope, peep- 
hole toys, kaleidescope. and the hole-in-card, while handedness may be de- 
termined by the "se cf a comb, tocthbrush, fork, baseball bat, an oar. or a 
hammer. See S. T. Orton, Reading. Writing ond Speech Prcblems in Children, 
W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., New York, pn. 48-61. 
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club. This must be considered a favorable report of children who had 
a difficult time in making social adjustments in the elementary school. 


RecorD, ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ReEcorD, JUNIOR HIGH 
No. Yrs. Gr. Gr. Lan- Social Yrs. 

Pupil Grade 1.Q. Gi. Gr. Arith.R.R. Gain Read. Nrm. guage Sci. Jr. Hi 
F. L. S 133 62 37 48 1 2.0 8.9 94 B c 3 
W. R. 4 105 43 28 44 1% 2.0 46 76 F Cc 1 
A. F. 4 104 36 29 $1 $ 3.3 99 84 C+ B 2 
J. H. 5 104 48 42 58 1 1.6 T7 24> © B+ 2 
G. M. 6 103 66 51 58 1% 22 64 7.2 B B 1 
J. S. 4 102 40 34 56 2 3.6 5.7 84 C C+ 2 
W. R. 5 98 5.7 44 49 1% 33 8.1 84 C A 2 
J. &. 4 8 36 34 60 3 4.1 76 74 B— B+ 2 
J. S. 6 97 64 59 69 1 5 70 74 C+ A 1 
a. s. 4 96 46 42 5.7 % 1.4 8.6 84 C 2 
E. M. 4 96 3.1 3.6 50 1 33 94 76 C Cc 1 
E. H. 4 $6 38 22 42 3 4.0 6.7 94 B B 3 
E. G. 4 93 3.0 36 5.7 3 4.8 10.3 81 B+ B 2 
P. L. 4 9 44 38 53 3 2.4 C 3 
S. H. 5 90 38 46 58 2 2.4 75 86 B B 1 
r..&. 5 90 45 26 45 1% 26 76 84 C B+ 2 
4 90 45 50 82 1% 139 A 1 
E. M. 5 90 38 40 40 1% 2.0 63 84 C B 2 

| C. R. 4 90 30 28 36 3% 3.7 62 84 C+ C+ 2 

2 J. F. 4 88 28 46 43 3 2.9 76 84 C A 2 

J. D. 4 2.7 28 45 3 3.4 84°C Cc 2 

i V. E. 4 86 30 41 49 3 3.1 8.5 84 B Cc 3 

x W. S. 4 8 33 36 513 38 80 84 C+ B 2 

S L. S. 4 85 34 3.6 56 3 2.8 we 84. ¢ Cc 2 

f J. M. 4 84 32 24 44 1% 23 49 72 C— C— 1 

r H. S. 4 84 38 42 50 3 3.1 70 84 C+ C 2 

id H. S. 4 83 38 38 41 3 32 68 84 C— C+ 2 
EK. S. 4 8 26 3.7 50 2 32 76 86 C+ C 2 

n E. D. 6 82 50 6.7 50 % 14 1002 74 C— C 1 

iS | a oe 4 80 26 26 44 3 1.9 5.9 84 C c 2 
a. ©. 4 @ 62 32 57 2 1.5 5.5 84 C C+ 2 
J. B. 5S 7 29 §0 51 1% 9 Te; &4-¢ c 2 
A. 2. 6 76 31 40 61 2 3:1 6.1 7.4 B A 1 
Average 91 40 38 5.2 21 26 7.4 8.2 1.8 

S. Code: Grade, grade in which pupil was enrolled when study began. Gi, grade 

re score in intelligence. Gr, grade score in reading. Arith., grade score made 

3i- when study began. No. Yrs. R. R., no. years of remedial reading. Gain, im- 

or, provement in reading in elementary school. 

er 

SUCCESSFUL PROCEDURES 

Ml The trouble found most often was a lack of knowledge of any method 

; . of attacking new words. A pupil who has a “cross-up” of nervous pat- 

sa terns or one with low mentality is working under great disadvantages 
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and needs to develop a logical, well worked out plan for overcoming 
his difficulties. Some who found difficulty in reading were right-eyed 
and right-handed, but responded as if they possessed crossed patterns. 
The usual points stressed were reading from left to right, looking at 
the beginning of the word, and proceeding slowly. Care was taken to 
make short assignments so that the child could finish what he at- 
tempted. Careful enunciation was insisted upon and the different 
methods of fixing the tongue to produce correct sounds was demon- 
strated constantly. The element of time was definitely omitted and 
stress was placed upon accuracy rather than speed, and, not until the 
pupil felt sure of his powers, was time brought into his consciousness. 
All efforts, no matter how unsuccessful, were praised. The importance 
of a patient, cheerful, persistent, understanding teacher cannot be 
over-emphasized. As soon as the pupil feels a small measure of suc- 
cess, his interest is gained and joy enters into the reading process. 
Interest in his own improvement is as strong a factor in success as 
interest in the reading matter itself. 


It was found that an understanding of phonics developed a method of 
attack, which aided those who did not understand content as well as 
those who had no idea of the mechanics of reading. Work with the 
dictionary increased the vocabulary and let to discrimination as to 
word meaning. However, with very young children no formal phonetic 
lessons were given, but, when an individual or a group had trouble 
with a word the necessary sounds were taught. In a class of twenty- 
seven third grade children who were taught informally, twenty-three 
made an average improvement of 8.8 months in four months time, as 
measured by the Atlanta Reading Tests. One, who was doing superior 
work, showed no improvement and three did not take both tests be- 
cause of absence. 


It may be observed that, as a rule, the burden of remedial work falls 
upon the fourth grade teacher. No amount of memory work or “guess- 
ing” will enable the pupil to read his arithmetic problems or do his 
social science work, his fourth grade reading and language. In the 
case studied, sixteen children were marked satisfactory in the primary 
grades and seven unsatisfactory while the teacher was uncertain about 
six. Since all these children failed entirely in the succeeding years, it 
is apparent that their achievement in every case in the primary grades 
was not correctly gauged. Although it is very difficult to discern the 
amount of progress made by the young child, it is highly important and 
desirable that his difficulties be understood early and that adjustments 
be made promptly. It is believed that preventive measures used in the 
elementary school would materially lessen the reading mortality rate 
in high school and college. 


w -* 
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HoME INFLUENCE 


After a child has fixed associations of unpleasantness in relation to 
reading, it is extremely difficult to aid him in making proper adjust- 
ments. In a few cases of extreme farsightedness, corrected vision did 
as much as remedial reading to rehabilitate the child. In all cases, it 
was observed that understanding and encouragement in the home 
played a very important part. When the parents expressed apprecia- 
tion of the work of the teacher and praised the effort being made, the 
child’s determination to succeed was strengthened. Where the home 
was broken, and indifference shown, the child’s chance to succeed was 
materially lessened. A good home may be defined as one where there 
is a sense of security, where one parent or both are deeply interested in 
the child’s welfare, and where there is sufficient financial security to 
provide food and shelter. In cases where the I. Q. was low, but where 
the pupil made persistent and forceful effort to learn, his success was 
surprising. 


Health, of course, entered into the situation as an important factor. 
Removal of infected tonsils and putting teeth in order enabled children 
to respond more favorably to environmental stimuli. In one case, a 
child who had become a behavior problem was discovered by his 
teacher to be partially deaf. As soon as adjustments were made for the 
child, neither the child nor the teacher had any more difficulty. In 
the twenty cases where remedial reading brought about so much im- 
provement that the child apparently changed in personality in the 
elementary school, the reports from the junior high schvol supported 
the elementary teacher’s opinion. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion it may be stated that while the ability to read can never 
be considered the entire factor in success in junior high school, the lack 
of it is a great handicap. In all cases where reading had become a 
usable tool in the elementary school, it continued to be used more or 
less satisfactorily in the junior high school. 


From the five-year experiment, a few working theories have been 
evolved: 


(1) For remedial purposes, phonetic training should be given con- 
sistently and in large amounts if it is to increase ability to recognize 
old words, to attach new ones and to aid correct pronunciation and oral 
language. It does not sacrifice interest in content nor produce labori- 
ous reading but serves as a great help to children who read poorly 
without it. 
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(2) With only a short period of intensive study, remedial reading 
may be successfully carried on in the classroom by public school teach- 
ers, provided the teacher load is not too heavy. As soon as the tech- 
nique is acquired, the teacher naturally embodies it in her work and is 
able to do more expert work in teaching ordinary reading. When the 
elementary school is able to bring a pupil up to his reading ability, 


there is great probability that his success in high school will be as- 
sured. 


(3) Since remedial reading consists of replacing bad habits with 
good in a very short time, a great deal more practice should be pro- 
vided than appears necessary on the surface. After the sudden and 
marked improvement occurs, it is advisable to work until the newly- 
formed skills become automatic. If help is withdrawn too early, the 


child will slip back into old habits and become more discouraged than 
ever. 


(4) Mastery of the mechanics of reading is not the drudgery it is 
thought to be, and, as soon as the child understands the plan and meets 
with even slight success, his work becomes interesting to him and 
usually is a pleasure. An explanation and analysis of a child’s diffi- 
culties aids the child psychologically as well as in a practical way. If 
he can be made to understand that he and the teacher are working to- 
gether to overcome certain faults in his reading, exaggerated fears may 
be overcome. Tracing his record on a chart helps him to see his 
achievement and makes him anxious to take the next test to measure 
his improvement. 


(5) The difference between remedial reading and the old methods 
of teaching phonics lies in the fact that old methods of teaching 
phonics depended upon mass instruction and that remedial reading is 
directed at the mistakes of the individual. A small amount of work 
directed towards the correction of a specific difficulty is worth more 
than years of undirected effort. 


(6) Slow children can be taught in the same way that bright chil- 
dren are taught if the rate is suited to their ability. To a certain extent 
a low intelligence quotient may be balanced by general force of char- 
acter and determination of purpose. 


(7) Overcoming reading difficulties improves the personality traits 
of the individual. 


(8) Accurate records of work accomplished, of physical defects, of 
special abilities discovered and of successful technique used, would be 
conducive to more continuous success and would prevent much guess 
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work. It is apparent that a child who is continually forced to work 
beyond his mental level and his normal rate of advancement, is in 
danger of becoming a discipline problem and of acquiring bad habits. 


(9) Although deficiencies in scholarship, mental attitudes, and 
personality traits are more easily discernible in older children than in 
younger, the beginnings of things loom large in influencing the child’s 
academic success as well as the formation of his character. More and 
more it becomes evident that scientific work and better understanding 
is required for the proper education of children in the primary grades 
of the elementary school. 


WEBER COSTELLO CQ. 


MANUPFACTULERS = = = CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 


I have checked below the titles of some of your new material 
that sounds interesting. Please mail the pieces checked and 
DON’T SEND ANY SALESMEN! 


( “The Road to Greater Color Expression” folder with suggestions 
about the use of that brilliant new colored chalk—Alphacolor. 


(] “We Are Saving Their Eyesight” brochure with the story of 
“eye-conditioned chalkboards” as used in the Sight-Saving Class- 
rooms of Chicago Public Schools. 


(0 “Marks of Quality” folder with its interesting description of 
modern chalks (Alpha, Alphasite, and Alphacolor) and modern 
chalk packaging. 


“18M” that catalog about the new Reality Political-Physical 
Maps by Miss Edith P. Parker of the University of Chicago. 


Send to. 


Address. 


Dept. PJ-74 
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ANNOUNCING RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE STAFF OF 
PEABODY COLLEGE 


Dr. J. P. WHITTAKER, as Professor of Geography 


Dr. Whittaker is a native Kentuckian whose Bachelor’s degree is from the 
University of Chicago, whose Master’s is from the University of Wisconsin, and 
whose doctorate is from the University of Chicago. He has taught in the 
State Teachers College at Marquette, Michigan, and the University of Wisconsin. 
He is author and co-author on books in economic geography and the con- 
servation of natural resources. Dr. Whittaker began his work at the opening 
of the summer quarter. 


Miss NELLrEE S, Buckey, as Professor of Home Economics Education 


Miss Buckey is a native of Maryland and holds a baccalaureate degree from 
the University of Maryland, the Master’s degree from Columbia University, and 
her further graduate work, which has fulfilled all course requirements for the 
doctorate, was done at the University of Virginia and Johns Hopkins. She has 
taught in the State Teachers College at Ypsilanti, in New College, and for the 
past two years in the State Teachers College at Buffalo, New York. 


Dr. L. MARGARET JOHNSON, as Professor of Nutrition 


Dr. Johnson is a native of Minnesota. Her Bachelor’s degree is from Mac- 
Alester College; her Master’s is from Purdue, and her doctorate from the 
University of Wisconsin. She has taught in Purdue and in Drexel Institute of 
Technology. 


Miss BEatTRICE CLUTCH, as Assistant Professor of Nursing Education 


Miss Clutch has received both her Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees from 
Peabody College and for the past two years has served as educational super- 
visor in the Giles County Health Unit. 


Dr. Louris ARMSTRONG, as Assistant Professor of Elementary Education 


Dr. Armstrong is a native Oklahoman, a graduate of the State Teachers 
College at Durant. His Master’s degree is from the Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, and his doctorate from Peabody College. He has 
taught in various school systems of Oklahoma and in the elementary school at 
Durant. 


Dr. Irvinc Wo tre, as Professor of Music Education 


Dr. Wolfe is a graduate of Iowa State Teachers College, received his Master's 
degree at the same place, and the doctorate from Northwestern. He has been 
for the past three years Head of the Department of Music in Eastern Ilinoiz 
State Teachers College. 
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THE EDITOR’S EIGHTH BIRTHDAY 


THE PEasoDy JOURNAL is now at the end of the eighth year of its 
third editor. Professor C. S. Pendleton was the first and the quality of 
his service gave THE JOURNAL some distinction from Volume 1, Number 
1 (incidentally, one of the best numbers yet issued). For six years he 
filled the interlinear spaces and rights of way of the manuscripts he 
edited with his small, somewhat cramped, but always graceful chirog- 
raphy. Then, he went on a long trip to foreign lands and THE JoURNAL 
knew him no more. Came Dr. Norman Frost then to the editor’s uneasy 
chair, and for three years he performed well a difficult chore. ‘ Then, 
he went on a long trip to foreign lands and THE JourNAL knew him no 
more. It remains a mystery how or by whom the current editor was 
elected, but the assignment stuck and, alas, an intense and yearning 
look reveals no foreign lands. Some of the years have been lean of 
money and some of the issues lean of content but THE JOURNAL has 
plodded, is plodding, ahead. 


But some of the heroes of THE JouRNAL have been poorly sung. The 
Business Managers, for instance. Hanor A. Webb, O. C. Ault, T. T. 
Lindsey, J. E. Windrow, Miss Bessie Harris, have paid the bills when 
bills were hard to pay. The printers, there have been four, have been 
cordial and expert people, and have always regarded THE JOURNAL as 
something more than mere routine. The Book List editors have worked 
with industry and discrimination to fit a great yield of books into the 
purpose and limits of THE JOURNAL. 


And may heaven shower blessings upon our contributors, our adver- 
tisers, and our subscribers, truly our Alpha, Beta, and Omega! 


But if we do not stop this flow of birthday benedictions we won’t be 
able to use it before our Ninth Birthday. 


Together, an ancient tendency and a bad memory have confused us. 
What we took our pen in hand to mention was that this is the Seven- 
teenth birthday of THE PEABopy JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
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Editorial Committee: 
Chairman. 


Annotators for this issue: 
Crabb, L 


PEABODY BIMONTHLY BOOKNOTES 


Selected Professional and Cultural Books for a Teacher's Library 
JuLy, 1940 
Ruby Ethel Cundiff, Susan B. Riley, George D. Strayer, Jr., 


Secretary to the Committee: Margaret N. Judkins. 


O. C. Ault, Imogene Bentley, D. H. Cooke, A. L. 
W. Crawford, Ruby E. Cundiff, C. 
Norman Frost, Henry Harap, Frieda Johnson, C. W. Knudsen, U. W. Leavell, Harlan 
Metcalf, Joseph E. Moore, J. J. Ray, Susan B. Riley, Joseph Roemer, Laurence Rogers, 
Jesse Shaver, Louis Shores, George D. Strayer, Jr., F. P. Wirth, and F. L. W 


Alicia Dickson, George S. Dutch, 


ren. 


Arts 


Committee on the function of art in 
general education. The visual arts in 
general education. Appleton, c1940. 
166p. $1.50. 

A philosophy of art teaching, an analysis 
of adolescent needs, and suggestive methods 
of teaching in an integrated curriculum— 
all directed to the relationship of art to 
modern social living. 


Children’s Literature 


Buett, LEONARD and STRAWINSKI, 
WILLIAM. Reading with clues. Chi- 
cago: Benj. Sanborn, c1940. 495p. 


Collection of stories and essays of the 
present day presenting a different approach 
to the study of literature in the high school. 
The material is selected on the basis of its 
intrinsic appeal to the adolescent, and the 
fame of the author is not considered. The 
selections are followed by thought questions 
with clues to their solution. his unusual 
feature’s value is to stimulate pupil interest. 
The book can be used with non-college- 
preparatory groups. 


Hatt, RosAtys and EICHENBERG, 
Fritz. Animals to Africa. Holiday 
c1939. Pages unnumbered. 
1.50. 


Illustrated story of two boys who were 
going to Africa to collect animals but who 
took quite a number with them through a 
chain of unusual events. Will bring satis- 
faction to young readers because of its 
swiftly moving plot and brevity. 


Krause, HERBERT. Wind without 
rain. Bobbs-Merrill, c1939. 364p. $2.50. 

Minnesota farm life is the setting for the 
story of Jeppy whose life is welded together 
with that of his younger brother Franz be- 
cause of an accident in which one is the 
victim and the other the cause. 


Lutes, Detia. Millbrook. Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1938. 330p. $2.50. 


The life of the people in a village in 
Southern Michigan is pictured largely 
through the eyes of “Lije” Thompson and 
his daughter. Portrayal of American life 
with its spicy and lovable characters like 
Gran’ma Bogardus, gallivantin’ Clara, Aunt 
Harmer, and Lije himself. 


—— | 


Education and Psychology 


American medical association. 
Council on medical education and hos- 
pitals. Medical education in the 
United States, 1934-1939. American 
Medical Association, c1940. 259p. 

Progress in medical education is sum- 
marized for the fields of public health, 
pediatrics, surgery, medicine, bacteriology, 
anatomy, obstetrics, etc. Throughout the 
report standards, definitions, statistics, and 
principles are given. Short summaries are 
found at the ends of some of the chapters. 
The appendix includes the method em- 
ployed in evaluating institutions offering 
medical work and a description of medical 
schools in the United States and Canada. 
The carefully prepared index enhances the 
value of this important study. 


GRABBE, Pau. We call it human na- 
ture. Harper, 1939. 120p. 

An excellent approach to the field of 
psychology which of value to 
the beginning student. The diagrams and 
explanation are interesting and challenging. 


Literature 


CAVELYN, Epwarp. Memories of 
some courageous Southerners. Chris- 
topher House, c1940. 66p. $1.25. 

A few, short recollections of the South in 
Reconstruction days and tributes to mem- 
bers of the family of the author, who writes 
under a pen name. Written largely for a 
small, personal circle of readers. 


Housman, A. E. Collected poems. 
Henry Holt, c1940. 264p. $3.00. 

This definitive edition of all of Housman’s 
poetry from his first volume, A Shropshire 
Lad (1896), to his death in 1936 shows his 
total gift for the simple, poignant lyric and 
his passion for perfection and makes secure 
his place among the great English lyricists. 


Kocu, FREDERICK. Americun folk 
plays. Appleton, 1939. 592p. $4.00. 
Twenty one-act royalty plays written in 
the playwriting courses conducted by Pro- 
fessor Koch of the University of North 
Carolina. Such American scenes as the 


Great Smoky Mountains and the dust bow! 
and the plain people that belong to them 


he 
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should make this collection especially inter- 
esting to students of folklore. 


Sams, Oscar, ed. Tested one-act 
plays. Noble & Noble, c1939. 34l1p. 
2.50. 
$ Varied collection of one-act comedies, 
serious dramas, and tragedies for the school 
theatre. A good collection for beginners 
for only two of the plays require costuming 
and all are royalty free. 


Sergel’s Royalty Play Series. Chi- 
cago: Dramatic Publishing Company, 
1939. 30c-75c each. 

A series of one-act and three-act plays, 
thirteen in all, which includes Christmas 
plays, melodramas, a 4-H Club play, come- 
dies. The royalties range from nothing to 
ten dollars. There might be a play here 
for any group. 


HarpincG, Bertita. Imperial twilight; 
the story of Karl and Zita of Hungary. 
Bobbs-Merrill, c1939. 345p. $3.50. 


Either a story that is historical, or a his- 
tory that is like a story. The true story of 
Karl and Zita of Hungary is entwined with 
much of what has been happening-in Eu- 
rope during this century. It is here told in 
such a way as to bring interest and under- 
standing to European events during one 
world war, and to the threshold of another. 
Delightful. 


HENRIQUES, RoBEeRT. No arms, no 
armour. Farrar & Rinehart, c1940. 
373p. $2.50. 


Written with first hand knowledge of 
pastimes, routines and philosophies of bat- 
tery life in lower commissioned ranks of 
the Army. A weakness is its too great 
detail and its attempt to analyze the inex- 
pressible: the soul and the soul’s vision. An 
book. Received the All-Nations 

rize. 


Hicks, GRANVILLE. Figures in tran- 
sition. Macmillan, 1939. 325p. $2.50. 
Appraisal of the end of the Victorian 
eriod and the beginning of the modern. 
ix representative writers are analyzed 
from the standpoint of their transitional in- 
fluence, and there is an intelligent utiliza- 
tion of historical background to define the 
relationship of literature to the prevailing 
attitudes of the time. 


HorvaTH, ODON von. The age of the 
fish. Dial Press, 1939. 223p. $2.00. 

The Age of the Fish provides an interest- 
ing evening of reading. It deals with the 
life of a teacher and his pupils in a totali- 
tarian state. The story has been translated 
from the German language. Even if one 
allows for the violence to style that may 
have been done to the original through 
translation, one can scarcely believe that 
this is a great novel. It impresses the reader 
as containing the theme for a great realistic 
novel, but its general style and composi- 
tion impress the reader as having been too 
hastily done. 


NEWMAN, ELLEN and KANE, ALLINE. 
Hold a candle to the sun. Mathis, Van 
Nort & Co., c1938. 491p. $3.00. 

The life of Texas homesteaders in the 
Brazos River Bottoms between 1840 and 
1866: marriage, birth, death, flood, mis- 
fortune, and war against the elemental 
background of fertile red land and a 
woman's love for it and her family. 


SASSOON, SIEGFRIED. The old century 
and seven more years. Viking, 1939. 
267p. $2.75. 

One is grateful that Sassoon made only a 
“semi-apologetic confession for my inabiiity 
to describe my early life in a dismal and 
dissatisfied tone of voice.” Otherwise the 
picturesque portrayal of his formative years 
would have lost the inimitable charm which 
makes this delightful biography so thor- 
oughly enjoyable. 


SENDER, TONI. Autobiography of a 
German rebel. Vanguard Press, 1939. 
319p. $3.00. 

The life story of a prominent German 
woman who was forced to leave her native 
land because of her political views. 


Ignazio. Fontamara. Mod- 
ern Age, c1934. 144p. 35c. 

Concerning one of the poor districts in 
Italy. Though Fascism is not mentioned di- 
rectly as the cause of this sorrow, the 
entire book is a protest against Fascism. 
The book is a reprint of the edition which 
came out in 1934. Not pleasant reading but 
it could have been written only by a per- 


son who felt deeply the conditions of which 
he writes. 


WaucH, Epcar. Heaven speaks 
ne Torch Press, c1939. 148p. 


An imaginative, humorous story in which 
the writer attempts to interpret some of 


the important political movements of our 
time. 


‘WILbE, IRENE. Fire against the sky. 
Liveright, c1939. 144p. $2.00. 

_In an age that calls for rugged prose these 
lines remind one of gentle beauty that lies 


buried under the debris of materialistic 
struggles. 


Religion 


KEYES, FRANCES. The sublime shep- 


herdess. Messner, c1940. 182p. $2.00. 

A delightfully written biography of St. 
Bernadette, Marie Bernade  Soubirious, 
whose “‘visions transfigured her life.” Ma- 
terials gathered in modern war-torn France. 
Completed on French freighter while “tra- 
versing mined waters.” To the author the 
writing was an experience “tranquilizing 
and uplifting.” A similar experience will 
be the reader's. 


Spivak, JoHN. Shrine of the silver 
dollar. Modern Age, 1940. 180p. $2.00. 


An expose of some of the activities of 
Reverend Charles E. Coughlin, Royal Oak, 
Michigan. If the facts are true, and there 
is an abundance of what appears to be 
documentary evidence, the radio Priest is a 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, an adroit, subtle 
ecclesiastic on the one hand, and on the 
other a smooth, uncanny man of business 
and a wily propagandist. The mystery is 
how he has and continues to play with 
impunity this dual role. 


Social Studies 


Dorn, WALTER. Competition for em- 
pire, 1740-63. (Rise of Modern Europe 
Series). Harper, 1940. 426p. $3.75. 

A research monograph on an eventful 
period of history. Its value is enhanced by 
seventy well-chosen illustrations. 
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Gorpon, LELAND. Economics for 
consumers. American, c1939. 638p. 
Now that the consumer has begun to 


take his buying seriously, there is no more 
timely and helpful volume for the family 
reference library. 


Hitt, NORMAN and STOKE, HAROLD. 
Background of European govern- 
ments; 2d ed. Farrar & Rinehart, 
c1940. 672p. $2.75. 


Readings and materials valuable in the 
study of the organization and operation of 
the major governments of Europe. 


MacKay, Rutu. Money without men. 
Farrar & Rinehart, c1938. 239p. $1.90. 

The sub-titl—A Guide to Feminine Fi- 
nance—gives a key to the content. As the 
author states, out of her own efforts to 
understand finance grew the realization that 
other women having like difficulties might 
profit by her studies of the subject. Clever 
and amusing handling of a serious subject. 
Will prove of interest and help to both men 
and women. 


Mayor, FREDERIC. Our country’s 
money. Crowell, 1939. 12lp. $2.00. 

Highly illustrated volume on the history 
of money as it has been minted in this 
country. An interesting chapter precedes 
the story of money in the United States 
dealing with money from the time of dis- 
covery of metal and before. 


Political handbook of the world, 
1940. Harper, c1940. 209p. $2.50. 

A source of essential information on all 
the countries of the world. It is very 


— ze to one desiring the latest political 
acts. 


SAERCHINGER, CESAR. The way out of 
war. Macmillan, 1940. 125p. 60c. 


A book suitable for the reader who wants 
a resume of political and international af- 
fairs during the last two decades. Includes 
a summary of nationalism, industrialism. 
and imperialism, and a discussion as to how 
these led to the first World War. Suggests 
policy by which ordinary citizens may help 
our nation stay out of or do away with war. 


WerNER, Max. Military strength of 
the powers. Modern Age, c1939. 324p. 
95c. 

If these facts are accurate, Russia is a 
much greater military power than Ger- 
many and the Allies would do well not to 
antagonize the Soviet. 


CurIanc, MME. Kal-SHEK. This is our 
China. Harper, c1940. 312p. $3.50. 

A group of selections from the writings 
of China’s First Lady. A vivid account cf 
China at peace and at war, written by one 
who knows China as few people do. 


Reynotps, T. H., ed. As our neigh- 
bors see us: readings in the relation 
of the United States and Latin Amer- 
ica, 1820-1840. (Publisher and date of 
publication not given in the book.) 

Compiled in the hope that it will offer a 
clearer understanding of the litical and 
economic relations of Latin America and 
the United States. 
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DonwortH, ALBERT. The reason why 
Columbus sailed. Chapman & Grimes, 
c1939. 120p. $2.00. 

The story of Columbus presented in a 
new light. It gives added importance to the 
influence of Columbus’ visit to Iceland upon 
his voyage to the New World. 


Texts and Workbooks 


ABRAMS, A. W. and TuurstTon, E. L. 
World geography; 1940 ed. Iroquois 
Pub. Co., c1940. 325p. 

A well written presentation of world 
economic and industrial life as conditioned 
and affected by geographic factors. The 
discussion is not only descriptive but pre- 
sents fundamental causal factors as well. 


Bascock, Rosert. Essentials of com- 
position for college students. Ameri- 
can, c1939. 745p. $2.50. 

A combination of rhetoric, readings and 
handbook. It is arranged in three parts: 
“Formal Exposition and Informal Argu- 
ment,” “The Informal Essay, Narrative and 
Description,” and “The Elements of Compo- 
sition.’ 


BARDWELL, R. W. and others. Eng- 
lish in action Series: Sharing interests, 
Exchanging thought, Expressing ideas, 
Making plans. C. Heath, c1940. 
60c-68c each. 


Biock, Anita. Changing world in 
plays and theatre. Little, Brown, 1939. 
449p. $2.75. 

A stimulating, critical study of contempo- 
rary drama. Important plays are discussed 
in the light of the interests and problems 
of the time in which they were written. 


Broom, M. E. Educational measure- 
ments in_ the elementary school. 
McGraw-Hill, 1939. 345p. $3.00. 

A careful survey of the field of tests and 
measurements as applied to the elementary 
school today, including a chapter on termi- 
nology and specific treatment in relation 
to the different elementary school subject 
matter fields. 


CapEN, LouIse. Story of man’s pro- 
gress; Across the ages. American, 
c1940. 841p. $2.20. 

A_ new textbook in senior high school 


world history based on the principle of 
functional units. 


CARLILE, JOHN. Production and di- 
rection of radio programs. Prentice- 
Hall, 1939. 397p. $3.75. 

An excellent job. Every phase is followed 
through with true understanding of the 
novice’s bewilderment. The vocabulary of 
technical jargon at the end is a commend- 
able feature. Recommended as a text or 
as guide to institutions contemplating radio 
activity. 


ELLIs, Mitton and others, eds. Col- 
lege book of American literature; Vol- 
ume II. American, c1940. 1089p. $2.50. 


The second volume of this excellent sur- 
vey, edited by Professors Ellis, Pound, and 
Spohn, covers the riod from the middle 
of the Nineteenth Century to the present. 
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Originality has been shown in the choice of 
selections and competency in the writing 
of introductions and biographical sketches. 
Teachers in this region will be pleased at 
the amount of Southern literature included. 


FREILICH, AARON and others. Ele- 
mentary algebra. Silver, Burdett & 
Co., c1940. 538p. $1.36. 


Gates, ARTHUR and others. New 
work-play books: unit readers. (10 
volumes). Macmillan, c1939. 16c each. 


Hart, WALTER and JAHN, LORA. 
Mathematics in action; book 3. D. C. 
Heath, c1940. 442p. $1.28. 


HILDRETH, GERTRUDE and _ others. 
Easy growth in reading series: 10 vol- 
umes with accompanying workbooks. 
John C. Winston, c1940. 


JOHNSON, MARGARET. Manual _ of 
cataloging and classification for small 
school and public libraries; 3d ed. Wil- 
son, 1939. 78p. 90c. 

Useful for the teacher-librarian or the 


teacher who has been asked to care for 
the school library. 


KirK, SAMUEL. Teaching reading to 
slow-learning children. Houghton, 
Mifflin, c1940. 225p. $1.50 


A timely treatment of a vital question to 
all concerned with the problems in the field 
covered. Contains many suggestions for 
teaching that are helpful in remedial work 
with children at all grade levels. Bibliogra- 
phies of reading materials and standardized 
tests have been carefully selected and an- 
notated. A source book for techniques of 
reading instruction and clinical work. 


Lee, J. Murray and Les, Dorris. 
The child and his curriculum. Apple- 
ton, c1940. 652p. $3.00. 


Apparently most appropriate for intensive 
group study of curriculum improvement. 
Attention is focused on the child — his 
growth. persenality, and interests. The 
curriculum as organized into chapters has 
a basis in broad fields such as _ social, 


language, number, scientific, health, and 
creative experiences. The book is well 
organized and contains many illustrative 


teaching situations. It shows that the au- 
thors have had direct contact with teachers. 


Lucas, MirtaAmM. Elements of human 
eure: Lea & Febiger, 1940. 400p. 


Avoids too technical details without being 
so elementary as to be disappointing. 
small amount of anatomy for college stu- 
dents having little background and some 
controversial material to arouse intelligent 
interest in current investigation have been 
wisely included. 


MALLory, VirGIL and Feur, Howarp. 


Senior mathematics for high schools. 
Benj. H. Sanborn, c1940. 442p. 


Mayorca, Marcaret, ed. One reel 
scenarios for amateur movie-makers. 
Samuel French. c1938. 231p. $2.50. 


Valuable for the individual or group that 
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has struggled with amateur film scenarios. 
Well organized with references in appen- 
dix. The scenarios included are of great 
variety. 


MEYER, ApDOLPH. Development of 
education in the 20th century. Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1939. 406p. $2.75. 


This book frankly sets forth what its 
name implies, developments in education of 
the early part of the present century. The 
author elects to treat educational develop- 
ment under three headings: I, Progressive 
education; II, Other developments; III, Na- 
tional systems. On the whole the writer 
presents a well-balanced treatment of his 
subject. Readers will find his treatment of 
Progressive Education a fair one despite 
the fact that so many who write on _ this 
theme evince more than a little heat. Some 
readers will perhaps question the author's 
selection of “developments” as set forth in 


Part II. Nevertheless, his treatment of the 
developments chosen is readable and im- 
partial. Both section II and section III 
present in concise form a portrayal of 


much that has transpired educationally to 
characterize twentieth century education. 
Educational workers will find the book a 
valuable aid in trying to answer the ques- 
tion: with what has education been con- 
cerned during the past 40 years? 


Napier, Maurice. Modern agricul- 
tural mathematics. Orange Judd, 1940. 
315p. $2.00. 


A rather unusual book with a great deal 
of valuable information for those _inter- 
ested in agriculture. The method of pres- 
=" seems a bit extreme in its for- 
mality. 


Ortans, G. Harrison. Short history 
of American literature. Crofts, 1940. 
314p. $1.50. 


An unusual study guide in the form of an 
analytic history and narrative outline of 
American literature by decades. Rich fund 
of information compactly handled. High 
recommended for course where the main 
emphasis is put on literature but a com- 
panion text for background is needed. 


PALMER, HAROLD and REDMAN, H. V. 
This language-learning business. 
World Book Co., c1932. 219p. 

A carefully prepared treatment in three 
major divisions: 1.Concepts of Language: 
2.Teaching tasks from different points of 
view; and 3. An outline of a comprehensive 


language course. Recommended for ad- 
vanced students in this field. 
PraGER, WALTER. Skiing. A. S. 


Barnes, c1939. 92p. $1.00. 


The first half of this book by the Dart- 
mouth College ski coach is of general in- 
terest to the novice. The second half takes 
up the various competitive events. which 
seem like vretty grim and serious business. 
Little emphasis is placed on skiing for fun. 


PutNAM. and PARKINSON, 
Dwicut. Skating. A. S. Barnes, c1939. 
115p. $1.00. 

The authors are true skating enthusiasts, 
and have assembled information useful to 
beginners and competitors interested in 
speed skating and fancy skating. Closing 


chapter relating to care and maintenance of 
ice surfaces is valuable. 
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REINOEHL, CHARLES and AYER, FRED. 
Classroom administration and pupil 
adjustment. Appleton, c1940. 525p. 
$2.75. 

Major consideration is given to the duties 
of teachers not involved in teaching-learn- 
ing acts, such as making classroom routine 
effective, classroom equipment and _ sup- 
plies, and school marks and marking sys- 
tems. Provides much aid to teachers in 
the administration of extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. 

Srmm™Mons, ERNEST and BIxLer, HAR- 
oLpD. New standard high school spell- 
ing scale. Turner E. Smith, c1940. 64p. 

Sixty-four lessons in spelling, for junior 
and senior high school students. The book 
may be used as a textbook or it may be 
used as a measuring instrument. The word 
selection and the arrangement are good. 


STEADMAN, J. M., JR. and BIxter, 
HAROLD. Spelling in everyday life. 
Turner E. Smith, c1940. 398p. 


Warts, Artuur. History of western 
civilization, Volume II. Prentice-Hall, 
1940. 1055p. $3.75. 


A textbook intended for junior college use. 


Bontrace, J. J. Riding. A. S. Barnes, 
c1940. 86p. $1.00. 

Readable, non-technical, of general in- 
terest to all lovers of horses and riding. 
Too general to be of maximum value for 
teachers of riding in schools and camps, 
but will be genuinely helpful to them. The 
“index” and chapter on “Questions and 
Answers for New Riders” are noteworthy. 


ForsYTHE, CHARLES. The administra- 
tion of high school athletics. Prentice- 
Hall, 1939. 413p. $2.00. 

Excelient for high school administrators 
as well as for coaches, directors, supervisors, 
and teachers of physical education and ath- 
letics. Probably the most complete avail- 
able statement of the many problems asso- 
ciated with athletics in the high school. 


GARRETT, MITCHELL. European his- 
tory 1500-1815. American Book Com- 
pany, c1940. 715p. 

A textbook in European history intended 
primarily for use on the college undergrad- 
uate level. An excellent treatment of the 
period written in an interesting style. 


HARSHBARGER, H. P. Practical signs 
and posterwork for beginners. Bloom- 
ington, McKnight and McKnight, 
c1939. 880p. $1.00. 

A good elementary text for general high 


school use in making small signs and poster 
ecards for the school and community. 


HARTMAN, GERTRUDE. The making of 
a democracy. John Day Co., c1940. 
263p. $1.96. 

An account of the development of Amer- 
ica’s democratic idea and institutions from 
their European beginnings to the present 
time. For students in the middle grades and 
junior high school. 


HAstTIncs, Sue and RUTHENBURG, 
Doreas. How to produce puppet plays. 
Harper, 1940. 134p. $1.75. 


For the gi who has a fancy for 
indulging in puppe — as an avo- 
eation or vocation. imple, clear, step-b 
step directions are given for building t e 
stage, making the puppets, and producing 
the puppet plays. 


Hottoway, ELtmMa and GoopHEw, 
Epna. Effective composition. Prentice- 
Hall, 1939. 194p. $1.65. 

For junior college. The chapter headings 
suggest the contents: Paragraph, Sentence. 
Words, Exposition and _ Investigation of 
Source Material. The three parts of the 
appendix deal with Capitalization and Punc- 
tuation, Spelling, and Grammar Review. 


MANCHESTER, PAUL and ROCHEDIEU, 
CHARLES. French verb study book and 
drill pad. F. S. Crofts, c1939. $1.00. 


Rules for the conjugation of French verbs, 
the principle parts of the most important 
verbs, and study blanks for 59 verbs to illus- 
trate the changes in irregular verbs are in- 
cluded. The drill pad provides blanks which 
may be used for drill and test purposes. 
Valuable aid for those desiring to make a 
systematic study of French verbs. 


NASON, JERRY. Famous American 
athletes of today; seventh series. L. C. 
Page, c1940. 448p. $2.50. 

Sportswriters’ accounts of the colorful 
and leading athletes of the day. Seventh in 
a series; interesting to those who enjoy 
reading of the trials, victories, and defeats 
of the heros of sport. 


Opum, Howarp and others. Ameri- 
can democracy anew. Henry Holt, 
01940. 614p. $1.40. 

A textbook in contemporary social prob- 
lems designed for the high school level. 
Well organized and teachable. A fine con- 
tribution to the materials in this field. 


Patterson, S. Howarp and others. 
Problems in American democracy, 
rev. ed. Macmillan, 1940. 814p. $1.88. 


Designed as a senior high-school text. A 
good presentation of social and economic 
problems as integrated subject matter. The 
materia! and emphasis of discussion are 
primarily economic. It is simply written 
and easily within the grasp @ even junior 
high school students. 


RAYNER, Rosert. Short history of 
Britain. Longmans, 1939. 538p. $2.00. 


The story of Britain written for children 
of adolescent age. The illustrations and 
pictures are notably good. 


REICHART, NATALIE and KEASEy, GIL- 
MAN. Archery. A. S. Barnes, c1940. 
95p. $1.00. 

Probably the most complete archery in- 
struction manual yet written. Has a wealth 
ef helpful, accurate photographs showing 
incorrect and correct forms. Contains nu- 
merous pen and ink drawings and a com- 
plete glossary and index. Essential for phv- 
sical educators, camp directors and recrea- 
tion leaders. 


SAVILLE, Mawarta. Small ‘directory 
of addresses. Faxon, 1940. 84p. $1.25. 

Includes addresses of steamship lines, 
periodical dealers, teachers agencies, book 
dealers and organizations. Its value is to 
the small library which will not have the 
many sources from which these addresses 
are available and to the reference worker 
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in the large library where the original 
sources are many and scattered. This list 
will be useful for ready reference. There 
is space left at the end of each group for 
addition cf names as needed. 

SHort, E. H. Living with history; 
books one, two, three. Longmans, 
1939. 156p. each. 80c each. 

History textbooks designed for use in the 
elementary grades. 

Wise, J. Hooper and others. Essays 
for better reading. Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, c1940. 596p. $2.00. 


Designed to improve the reading habits of 
college students, this book combines pro- 
vocative essays with practical exercises for 
comprehension and speed. Getting the main 
ideas of the author and increasing the vo- 
cabulary through the context method are 
particularly stressed. The essays are varied 
and stimulating. A good book worth using. 


Books Received 


MILLER, PERRY and JOHNSON, THOM- 
as. The Puritans. American, c1938. 
846p. $4.00. 


Parsons, Jutta. Scattered memo- 
oe Bruce Humphries, c1938. 169p. 
$2.7 


a Coventry. Mystical poems 
of nuptial love. Bruce Humphries, 
c1938. 314p. $3.00. 


PENNEY, Karte. Cross currents. Bruce 
Humphries, c1938. 311lp. $2.00. 


PINKERTON. KATHRENE. Wilderness 
wife. Carrick & Evans, c1939. 327p. 
$2.75. 


Ritey, Marcene. Daylight through 
Bruce Humphries, c1939. 253p. 
2.50 


SATTERFIELD, MatitpA. Glad did I 
live. Bruce Humphries, c1938. 204p. 
$2.50. 


Scuwartz, Detmore. In dreams be- 
gin responsibilities. New Directions, 
c1938. 171p. $2.50. 


Upton. Marie Antoinette; 
a play. Vanguard Press, 1939. 200p. 
$2.00. 


StretcH, LORENA and SHarp, L. A. 
Beginner’s number fun for first and 
second grades. 
c1939. 64p. 


Economy Company, 


THOMPSON, SyLvrA. Adventure of 
Christopher Columin. Little, Brown, 
1939. 318p. $2.50. 


WILLIAMS, WILLIAM Car.os. Col- 
lected poems, 1906-1938. New Direc- 
tions, c1938. 317p. $3.00. 


ALLARD, LucILe. Study of the leisure 
activities of certain elementary school 
teachers of Long Island. (Contr. to 
Ed., No. 779). Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia, 1939. 117p. $1.60. 


BREEN, Mary. The party book. A. S. 
Barnes, c1939. 354p. $2.50. 


BRENER, MARGUERITE. My family ’tis 
of thee. Macaulay, 1939. 369p. $2.00. 


DEMAREST, PHYLLIS. This strange 
love. Macaulay, c1939. 256p. $2.00. 


Funk & Wagnalls Standard high 
school dictionary. Row, Peterson, 1939. 
1008p. $2.08. 


Inter-American Bibliographical and 
Library Assn. Proceedings of the first 
convention. . . . Wilson, 1938. 267p. 


National Education Assn. Why 
schools cost more. N. E. A., 1938. 179p. 


YALE, JONATHAN. Story pictures of 
clothing, shelter and tools. Beckley- 
Cardy Co., c1939. 277p. 92c. 


HERRING, JOHN. Trails to the new 
America. Harper, 1940. 160p. $2.00. 


Boos, WitutraAm. The poison trail. 
oe Cushman & Flint, c1939. 380p. 
3.00. 


Boyer, CHEYNEY. New progress 
arithmetics; books A-E. Macmillan, 
1940. 158p. each. 48c each. 


GuILer, W. S. and CoLeman, J. H. 
Getting the meaning: a program for 
effective reading. Books 1-3 and 
teacher’s manual. Lippincott, c1940. 
80p. each. 


Cummrncs, HENRY. Tennis as a 
hobby. Harper, 1940. 88p. $1.75. 

HuDSPETH, JACK and FRANCES. Ele- 
mentary science series. Steck Publish- 
ing Company, 1939. (Books 2 to 7 
with teacher’s manual). 35c each. 
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OFFICE SUPPLIES 
PRINTING e ENGRAVING 
LITHOGRAPHING 


Projectors 


Tri-Purpose Projector Model DD, pictured above, shows 
three types of films, single and double frame filmstrips or 
Picturols, and 2x2” slides and Kodachromes. it is 
equipped with a 150-watt lamp, anastigmat lens, and a 
semi-automatic slide changer. Because of its simplicity of 
operation, this moderately priced projector is well suited 
for classroom use. S. V. E.’s Picturol library contains 
the world’s largest listing of educational filmstrips. Pic- 
turol and Projector catalogs free upon request. 


KODACHROME LIBRARY 
The new S. V. E. Kodachrome library, which will be 
available this fall, will contain approximately 25,000 
slides. These 2x2” natural color slides will cover courses 
of study in primary and secondary schools, as well as spe- 
cialized instruction in travel, art, religion, health, and 
science. The slides will be mounted in the new S. V. E. 
slide binder. 

S. V. E. SLIDE BINDER 
The newly perfected 2x2” slide binder is one of S. V. E.'s 
latest developments. The most distinguishing feature of 
this binder is the fiber cushion frame which automatically 
centers both film and glass of same size. This frame 
ee and prevents breakage. Information upon 
request. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc. 


100 E. OHIO ST. CHICAGO 


Write for our colorful new catalog of 
elementary workbooks. It’s free — 
there’s no obligation at all. 

This catalog describes workbooks 
in every subject at nearly every grade 
level. It will show you how to get still 
better teaching results, and at the 
same time cut hours off your usual 
work week. 


Just mail us a post card bearing the 
two words workbook catalog, to- 
gether with your name and address. 
We'll do the rest. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 
ST. LOUIS . . . MISSOURI 


Publishers of 

School and College Annuals 

Show Picturols 
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* SAVE BY COACH FARES * 


ROUND-TRIP 10% CHEAPER 
Every Day — Everywhere 


SAMPLE FARES FROM NASHVILLE, TENN. 

To One Way Round Trip 
Chattanooga, Tenn. $ 2.30 $ 4.15 
Memphis, Tenn. 3.65 6.60 
Atlanta, Ga. 4.40 7.95 
Knoxville, Tenn. 4.05 7.30 
New York, N. Y. 16.40 28.65 
Jacksonville, Fla. 9.60 17.30 
San Francisco, Calif. 39.88 70.50 


(Corresponding Fares to Other Points) 


rms 1s “Travel America” 


SEE TWO (2) FAIRS FOR ONE (1) FARE 


GRAND CIRCLE TOUR—$90 IN COACH—S$135 IN PULLMAN 
(Space Extra) 


Start from home, visit both the New York and the San Francisco World’s Fairs 
—and return. Your Choice of routes; stop-overs anywhere. 


Roomy, Comfortalle, Air-Conditioned Coaches 


Ask about All-Expense Economy Tour, with 
hotel accommodations assured. Your stay in 
New York or San Francisco can be as inex- 
pensive as you wish to make it. 


Investigate Our TRAVEL CREDIT PLAN 


Get Particulars About These Great Travel Bargains From... 
JOHN H. HOWARD F. W. MANESS 


Passenger Representatives 
811 Third National Bank Blidg., Tel. 6-4322 
Union Depot Ticket Office, Tel. 6-0184 


NC&STL. 


scr) THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA 
& ST. LOUIS RAILWAY big 
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English Activities 
Hatfield, Lewis and Others 


A Distinct Contribution to Educational 
Thought and Practice, in Harmony with 
the Report of the Curriculum Commis- 
sion of the National Council of Teachers 
of English. 


IN THE ACTIVITY units in these books 
the pupils learn English by conversing, 
discussing, reporting, taking notes, out- 
lining, keeping records, dramatizing, 
telling stories, writing letters, and using 
reference books. These expressional ac- 


A complete series for elementary schools, 
junior high schools, senior high schools: 
for schools with or without a junior high 
school organization; and a flexible senior 
high school series which can be adapted 
to any course of study. 


tivities occur in each grade with increas- 
ing difficulty and attainment. 


THROUGHOUT, great emphasis is 
placed upon the pupil’s growth in social 
attitudes, such as co-operation, orderli- 
ness, courtesy, listening, individual re- 
sponsibility, recognition of the rights of 
others, community interest, etc. All 
these objectives are given conscious at- 
tention in the development of language 
power. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO. 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


“A real achievement” 


THE CHILD AND HIS CURRICULUM 


By 
J. MURRAY LEE, Ph.D., and DORRIS MAY LEE, Ph.D. 


Gorman of the University of 

3 piece of work in their 

le that is indeed attrac- 

field should make 

chievement for the 

650 pp. 


Illustrated $3.00 


The Appleton Series in Supervision and Teaching 


35 W. 32nd St. 
New York 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY 
COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Ave. 
Chicago 
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long-needed study of the elementary-school program and its relation to the 
ae hild’'s development is rapidly making a place for itself in the classrooms of Rice ts 
La eccners leges, in professional libraries and elementary schools, and as a prac- Bee 
Missouri says 
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